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BACKLOG STUDIES. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. //o/i- 
day Edition.’ With 12 illustrations and 
13 head-pieces by Edmund H. Garrett. 
120, $2.00. 


A beautiful edition of one of Mr. Warner's most 
delightful books, and a peculiarly attractive gift 
volume 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Xoman 
#dition. illustrated with 48 reproduc- 
tions of carefully selected recent photo- 
graphs of famous sculptures, paintings 
and lustoric localities. Carefully printed, 
tastefully bound. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, 


$3.00 


THE TENT ON THE BEACH, 


sy Join G. WHITTIER. //oliday /dition. 

A very good book for a gift. With ru- 
bricated initials and 12 full-page illus- 
trations by Charles H, and Marcia O 
Woodbury, 12mo0, $1.50. 


LOVELINESS, 
A Story. By ELIZABETH 
PHELPS. With illustrations. 
12mo, attractively bound, $1.50. 


STUAR1 
Square 


An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog that 
almost fell a victim to vivisection, but was rescued 


THE OTHER FELLOW. 
Eleven strong, breezy stories by F, Hop 
KINSON SMITH. Illustrated, $1.50. 


DOROTHY AND HER FRIENDS. 
A delightful continuation of “ Dorothy 
Deane.” By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. With 
a decorative cover and _ illustrations, 
16M0, $1.25 


THE LITTLE FIG-TREE STORIES, 
Nine capital Stories. Written and illus 
trated by MARY HALLOCK Foure, With 
a decorative cover, Square 12mo, $1.00 


UNDER THE CACTUS FLAG. 
A Story of life in Mexivo, by Nora 
ARCHIBALD SMITH, author, with Mrs 
Wiggin, of “The Story Hour,” * The 
Republic of Childhood.’” With 8 illus- 
trations. 16mo0, $1.25. 


a M 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 


ifflin & Co.’s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES, 
1819-1899. A book of uncommon it- 
terest. By JULIA WARD Howe. With 
numerous portraits and other illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $2.50. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 


A delightful book of biogr raphy and 
reminiscence by EDWAKD EVERETT 
HALE, D.D. With 48 illustrations, in- 
cluding many portraits, 8vo0, $3 oo. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of 
the “Uncle Remus” and “ Thimble- 
finger’ stories. Fully illustrated by E. 
Boyd Smith. Square 8vo, $2.co. 


Another of Mr. Harris's delightful ‘* Thimble 


finger’’ stories. 


CONTEMPORARIES, 
A delightful book on famous men and 
women. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 
GINSON, 12m0, $2.00. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, 
AND OTHER STORIES 
charming series of tales, 
ORNE JEWETT. 16mo0, $1.25. 


RELIGIO PICTORIS. 
Problems of life and religion from the 
viewpoint of an artist By HELEN 
BIGELOW MERRIMAN, author of * What 
Shall Make Us Whole?” 12mo0, $1.5 


NANNIE’S HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 


A delightful story of and for children 
By CAROLINE LESLII Piri bP, author of 
* High-L ights”’ and “The Unseen 
King. With a pictorial cover and other 
illustrations. Square 1:2mo, $1.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S 
CHRISTMAS, 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETY, With deco 
rative cover and illustrations, Square 
12mo, $1 oo. 


Another 
By SARAH 


This book will charm all readers, especially those 
who have read ** Betty Leicester.’ 


postpaid, by 


11 E. 17th St., New York 
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PAUL LEICESTER FORD S 





Janice Meredith 


An Illustrated Holiday Edition in Two Volumes 


$1.50 


12mo, cloth, 536 pages, 


ALSO 


CONTAINING 


58 Full-Page Drawings by HOWARD PYLE and His Pupils 


14 Facsimiles and Reproductions from 


2 Miniatures in COLOR (Frontispieces). || 
| 





Old Prints 


Handsomely Printed and Bound, Gilt Top, Gold Stamping, Two Volumes Boxed. Price, Ss 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAY; 

New York Times: *** Janice Meredith’ is not a mere mixture of history and romance, but a chem 

ical union, resulting in a book that will make a historian of the novel-reader and a nove ader | 

of the historian.’ 
Chicago Tribune: ‘The story grips the attention from the first and holds i it steadily bysthe triple | 

force of its love story, its mystery element, and its spic y charm of style. 
Commercial Advertiser: ‘‘ 10 ‘ Janice Meredith’ Mr. Ford is certainly at his best . The | 

veroine has a dash and sparkle about her which i is qu ite refreshing We find a real won 

one who fascinates and charms the reader by her winning ways and her strong personality | 


My Study Fire 


IMustrated Edition 


By HAMILTON W. M 
illustrations (six 
= ude and Genevie 


Poems of Ca 


sy PAUL LAURENCE! 
trations by the Hz 
and decorations by 
cloth, 


Rip Van Winkle 


Being the text of the play by this famous 


American actor 
Illustrated with a 
Jefferson, and with 


in the play, by Richard Creifelds, and five 
illustrations from designs by Joseph Jeffer 


son. A new editior 


Great Pictures Described 
by Great Writers 


‘Turrets, 


A companion. to 
Temples. With n 
$vo, cloth, 





By WILLIAM SHAKESPIE 


ABIE. With over sixty page illustrations reprodu 


in photogravure) by lithography, and num 
ve Cowles. 8vo, cloth, decor: itions to accon 
50 Will H. Low. 8vo, ck 


bin and Field 


DUNBAR With illus- 


a Cc amera Club, | By H. A. GUERBER, author of * Stories of | 
Alice Morse. 8vo, the Famous Operas,” et« With istra 
$1.50 tions. 12mo, cloth, $1 
A Guide to the Opera | 
By ESTHER SINGLETON, Translato 1 of La | 
hitherto unpublished. i enac ’s “* Music Dramas of Wagner,’’ ¢ 
new portrait of Mr. | etc. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $: | 
drawings from scenes y | 
‘Holland and the Hollanders 
1. 8vo,cloth, . $2.50) By DAvip S. MELDRUM, author of “The - |} 
Story of Margredel.” Profusely iltus 
trated. 8vo, cloth, $ 


Towers and | With oe full-page il 
umerous illustrations | nald B. Birch. 
= = . $2.00 cover, ; 


17 ALL BOOKSTORES 


As You Like It 


Legends of Switzerland | 


Silas Marner 


Small 


ART With five full | 





ed by ph« 
erous drawings and 
ipany the text, b 
th, $ 


lustrations by Re 
vo, with de orated 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York | 
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SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


By EvGENe MOnrz. 


By REINHOLD SCHOENER. 
artists. Quarto, $12.50. 


acteristics of Rome; 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


By Cosmo Monknousr, With 


portraits, etc. 


scriptive v 


and Poynter, illustrated with a perfection and care unprecedented in any similar work. The 
author is one of the best known, most highly esteemed, and best equipped of English art critics. 


On its pictorial side the book will be 


reproductions of the most celebrated paintings of the British artists of recent years, portraits, 


studies, interiors, etc. 


PETER PAUL RUBENS 


By EmtLe MIcHet. 


His Life and His Work. 


many 
Royal S8vo, $5.00. 


M R. COSMO MONKHOUSE’S book consists of chapters of the highest critical and de- 


value on Burne-Jones, Watts, Alma-Tadema, Millais, Leighton, Orchardson, 


the most sumptuous art work of the season, including 


With 40 color 


gravure plates, and over 200 text illustrations. 2 volumes, 


An elaborately illustrated biography of the great Flemish painter. 


author of a * Life of Rembrandt, 


it is safe to say that this new work, containing, as it does, much newly discovered material relative to the 
biography of that artist. In addition to its 


life and work of Rubens, will become the 


biographical and literary merit, the illustrative material is unusually varied and rich ; these volumes being 
in every way superior to the lives of Rembrandt and Correggio, already issued in the same series. 


In the same series: 


Artist, Thinker and 


ROME 


With 


290 illustrations by the best Italian 


As far as is possible in a book, this sumptuous work presents the significant char- 
and the peculiar fascination which the “ Imperial city 
always exercised, becomes far more comprehensible to those who have not travelled, in 
the light of these telling and artistic pictures, and the vivid descriptions by the author. 


has 


authoritative 


Man of Science. 


” which has taken first place among the biographies of Rembrandt, and 


With nearly 


His Life and His Work. 
gravure illustrations. 
The design of this work is to contribute some fresh material, and to attain a juster 


standard, by which to measure the real worth and service to art of a man who was one 
of the greatest painters of Europe in the first half of the Seventeenth Century 


reproductions of 


300 plates. 


famous paintings, 


ed plates, 40 full-page photo- 
royal 8vo, $15.00 nef. 


Emile Michel is well known as the 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


2 volumes, 


NICOLAS POUSSIN 


By EvizaBetu H. Dentro, Ph.D. 
Medium 8vo, $3.50. 





THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA 


royal 8vo, $15.00 nef. 


BY 


With 8 photo 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER'S 


HISTORY OF THE MAGAZINE. .. . 


THREE YEARS... . 





Otiver CroMWELL 


From the Miniature by Cooper. 
Published by Permission of Sir Charles 
Hartopp, Bart 


‘Tommy AND GRIZEL, by J. M. BARRIE, has finally been com- 

pleted, and will be published in Scribner's Magazine, where 
‘*Sentimental Tommy”’ first appeared. It will begin with the new 
volume (January number) and will be illustrated by Bernarp Part- 
RibGE. It is enough to say of the story that it deals with the grown-up 
life of Tommy and Grizel in London—with Tommy 
celebrated and Grizel a woman. i 


OLIVER CROMWELL, by THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, will not be the history of a mere 
student, compiled with much research, but with 
little experience of affairs. It will show a man of 
action in history as viewed 
by a younger man of action 
to-day. It begins in the Janu- 
ary Scribner and will be com- 

Hensy Wouman pleted in six numbers. THE 
From a photograph li LUSTRATORS include F. £.. 
Copyright by Elliot & = Yohn, E. C. Peixotto, and 

Henry McCarter, also Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., the well-known authority upon the 
Cromwellian period ; and two other well-known 
English illustrators, Frank Craig and Claude E. 
Shepperson. There will also be portraits repro- 
duced from the famous English collections. 


RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS will continue to be a 
prominent and frequent con- 
tributor both of fiction and of 
special articles. More specific 
announcement will be made 
from time to time. 


THE RUSSIA OF TO- 
DAY, by Henry Norman, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Real Japan,” 
Ernest Seton-Tuome- ‘* The Far East,” etc., and the 

SON expert on foreign politics and 
colonial policies. Six articles, 
all illustrated. 


OMDURMAN AND THE SOUDAN, by 
Capt. W. Ettiorr Cairnes, the well-known Eng- 
lish military critic. The first inside view of the 
actual state of things along the borders of the 
Soudan—the system by which this district is be- 
ing reclaimed from savagery, 
the life in the Egyptian army, 
etc. Illustrated by Captain Cairnes’s own photographs. 


A TRIP TO GREENLAND, anp OTHER Arti- 
cles, by Wattrer A. Wyckorr, author of *‘ The 
Workers.” 


THE CHARM OF PARIS, by :pa M. Tarse.t, 
illustrated by an extraordinary group of artists, 
including Lepére, Marchetti, Jeanniot, Steinlen, 
Water A. Wycxorr. Huard, and McCarter. 





From a Photograph by 
Miss Zaida Ben Yusuf 





Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year Postage Prepaid. 


for 1900 


THE YEAR NOW ENDING HAS PROVED EVEN MORE SUCCESSFUL FOR SCRIBNER’S 
THAN WAS ’98. THIS MEANS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TWELVE-MONTH IN THE 
FOR 1900, THE CLOSING YEAR OF THE CENTURY, 
HAS BEEN SECURED THE MOST VALUABLE PROGRAM THE MAGAZINE EVER 
OFFERED. SOME OF THE PLANS AND PREPARATIONS HAVE BEEN UNDER WAY FOR 
RECENT SUCCESSES HAVE STIMULATED NEW UNDERTAKINGS, 
AND ADDITIONAL PLANS HAVE BEEN INCLUDED—THE RESULT MAY BE JUDGED 
OF FROM THE FOLLOWING, ALTHOUGH BUT A PARTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1900.* 


* The prospectus for 1900 in small book form, with illustrations in colors (cover by Maxfield Parrish), sent upon application. 





J. M. Barrie. 


From a Photograph by Hollyer, London. 


MAGAZINE 





Governor THEODORE RooseEvELT 


From a Photograph. Copyright by 
Pach Bros., New York. 


HE BOER WAR will be dealt with in 
Scribner's (like the Spanish War) with vivid, complete descrip- 
tions by eye-witnesses—accompanied with the best photographs. The 
first article will be by H. J. Whigham, who has already reached the 
front. 


SENATOR HOAR: ‘Harvard Fifty Years 
Ago,”’ and paper on the Massachusetts Bar in the 
days of Choate and the other historic legal giants. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, author of 
‘*Wild Animals | Have Known,” will contribute to 
early numbers of the Magazine 
a notable group of stories—all 
illustrated by himself. 





HENRY VAN DYKE is Henry Van Dyke 
writing stories of wilderness — [7om,2 Photograph by 
types—tull of the charm of 
out-of-door nature. WatTEeR APPLETON CLARK 
will continue to be his illustrator. 


LOUIS C. SENGER will contribute a group 
of Railroad stories, *‘ Train Fourteen,”’ ‘*‘ Without 
Orders,” *‘In Time of Need.”’ 


OCTAVE THANET: 
stories dealing somewhat with 
questions in regard to modern 
woman's sphere. 


WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE: several more of his 
stories of picturesque phases 
of Western public life. 





RicHarD HarDING 


THOMAS NELSON — 
PAGE, Henry James, Maarten Copyright by We Ph 
Maartens, Edith Wharton, are Downey, London 


among those who have already 
written short fiction for the forthcoming numbers. 


ART FEATURES include, beside the un- 
common illustrations for 
‘“‘Cromwell” and the other 
pictorial plans mentioned, spe- 
cial articles on art and artists, 
such as ‘‘ Puvis de Chavannes,” by John La Farge, 
to be illustrated, in color,*from the great artist's 
work ; special illustrative schemes by E. C. Peix- 
otto, the young American illustrator, who is making 
a pilgrimage through France for the Magazine ; and 
by Walter Appleton Clark, Dwight L. Elmendorf 
and others. There will also be colored covers, and 
new features in color of like novelty and attractive- 
ness to those that have distinguished Scribner's in bt nee 
the past year or two. Davis & Sa ee vee 





Tuomas Netson Pace 


25 Cents a Number. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-155 Fifth Avenue, New York 





$ S$ ib (December number) includes: SIX NOTABLE SHORT STORIES—Two 8-page COLOR schemes—C. D. GIBSON'S 
Che Christmas cri ner ‘‘ The Seven Ages of American Woman”’ (16 pages with tint)—ANTARCTIC. EXPLORATION, by DR. F. A. COOK 
and Albert White Vorse (illustrated )—An Essay by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL—and a Discussion of the DEWEY ARCH by RUSSELL STURGIS, illustrated 


by Elmendorf with TELEPHOTOGRAPHS. It is issued Nov. 24, with a Christmas cover by MAXFIELD PARRISH. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Akt AMATEUR, 
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se NEW PUBLICATIONS - TRAVEL. Scieeeeee: +4908. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


FRONTISPIECE : 


*“ Madonna and Child.”’ From the painting by Mme. Demont-Breton, — - I 
THE NOTE-BOOK, : . . ° : 2 
THE COLLECTOR: . . . ° . - : - - 3545 


GALLERY AND STUDIO: 


*Madonna.”” By Bernard van Orley, : Z e . ‘ és 5 
** The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine.” By Van Dyck, ° . 3 
** Preparing the Christmas Music.’ By Cederstrém, - - - 5 
The Water-Color Club Exhibition, - - - : ° : 6 
Drawing for Reproduction, . - ° e ‘ 6 
Painting in Water Colors, . ° am . 6 





7 
8, 9] 


| 


8, 9| 
Publisher of Tue | 


* Christmas in Old Virginia.”” By W. A. Rogers, - - . > . 
Painting in Oil Colors, - . - : : . ° 

* Crusty Old Bachelors’ Christmas.” ) 
** Cosy Old Maids’ Christmas.” \ 
A Few of the Pieces of Hammered Silver shown by the 


sy Frederick Barnard, - - 


Art AMATEUR at the National Arts Club Exhibition, — - - - 10 | 
The Arts of Metal (Illustrated), - - - - - . - 11-12} 
Lettering for Christmas (Illustrated). By Ernest Knaufft, - - - 12| 
The Arts and Crafts Abroad (Illustrated). By R. Davis Benn, - 14, 15, 16| 
Figure Painting. By Rhoda Hlolmes Nicholls, - - - - : - 16,17 

THE CERAMIC DECORATOR: 
The Keramiec Arts Exhibition, with illustration, by Mrs. Hl. A. Mac- 
Lean, Annabelle M. Hutchinson, Fanny Rowell, E. Mason, Marshall 
Fry, Martha J. Shaw, Emilie C. Adams and M. M. Mason, - - 16-19 


The Arts of Mineral Painting. 
Dresden and French Flowers. 


by KE. C. Darby, - . ; : : 
Working Design for a Cup and Saucers, 


THE HOUSE: 





Progressive Wood Carving (Illustrated). By Karl von Rydingsvird, 21 
Dining-Room in ** An Artist’s Bungalow.” By W. P. Brigden, 22 
Selection in Home Decoration, By Carrie Stow Wart, - - 23 | 
Colonial Hall Decorated for Christmas, - - - - 23 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, $ ° ‘ . : . - - - 24-26 
ART NEWS AND NOTES, 26 
CORRESPONDENCE, : Pree > +. 


THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 
Carved Desk in Renaissance Style. 


THE COLOR PLATE: 
** Virgin and Child,”’ 


3y Karl von Rydingsviard. 


By Raphael Del Colle. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
To the readers of THe Arr AMATEUR the sum of ONE DOLLAR will 
secure you, postpaid: 
MAUDE ADAMS IN THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
ings and pictures. 
THE ONLY WAY, A TALE OF TWO CITIES, CHARLES FROHMAN EDITION, with 
numerous illustrations from the play, and cover in colors by Nicholson 
OLGA NETHERSOLE SOUVENIR. A charming collection of pictures of Miss Nethersole in 
various characters 
THE MARLOWE BOOK. Twenty-four delightful pictures of Miss Julia Marlowe. 
ROMEO AND JULIET; MAUDE ADAMS EDITION, with stage directions, 
with numerous drawings and pictures of Miss Adams 
Also a handsome new catalogue of beautiful Art Publications, etc., illustrated by Gibson, Reming- 
ton, Wenzell, Abbey, Nicholson, and others, and printed in colors, 


R. H. RUSSELL, 7 West 29th Street, New York 
Maaaaaaannaaaanaaaaaanasaaaanaananaaaananaaaannnaaaa: 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
A Practical Guide for the Beginner THE ART STUDENT " | 
(7th year). Edited by Ernest 


By W.I. LINCOLN ADAMS, author of “Sun- , aaa : 
light and Shadow” and “In Nature’s Image.” Knaufft, Director of the Chau- | 
tauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
| 
| 
| 





A beautiful souvenir containing fourteen draw- 


Fully illustrated 


PRRPELEEPEEE EERE: 
Rannnnaannnnaenanacaaad 





; paper, 75 cents. 

A revised and enlarged edition, with many illustra- 
tions. The standard hand-book which has guided 
thousands through the first difficulties of the art. 


COMPOSITION 
By ARTHUR W. DOW, Instructor in Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, and Art Students’ League, and Lithography, and the Arts 
New — Quarto, boards, profusely =e and Crafts. 2 sample copies 
trated. Net, $1.50. : ‘ , 
“A new thing in i world: nothing can be more 10 cts. ; 3 Meissonier numbers, 
5 25 cts. ; 2 Phil May numbers, 15 


inspiring to students or teachers of art. | 
Sold by ail booksellers. Sent postpaid by cts. ; 6 Arts and Craft numbers, 
40 cts. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,,| 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 


LNW PANWARVERVARUERUENIGRUEN. 


1amo, cloth, $1.25 

10 cts. per month; $1 a year. 
Containing instruction in Free- 
Hand Drawing, _ Illustrating, 
Wood Engraving, Chalk Plate 
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ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE BETWEEN | 
NEW YORK, CHARLESTON & JACKSONVILLE | 
Surens | "ZTHOUT CHANGE -——— | 
PASSENGER SAILING FROM SAILINGS 


SE °* PIER 45 N.R. © 
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WE! P. CLYDE & CO. General Agents. 
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Holiday Presents 


| and revised by him in proof. 


| man 


COPYRIGHT, BRUSH AND PENCIL, CHICAGO, 1899. 


panion. 
an inspiration to new ideas and better work. 


| Reliable People Wanted by the Subscription Department. New Offer—Liberal Commission. 





EXQUISITE GIFT BOOKS HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Art Life of William Morris Hunt 
By Helen M. Knowlton. 

With full-page plates in half-tone and 
For Love’s Sweet Sake photogravure. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Selected Poems of Love in All 

Edited by G. HEMBERT WESTLEY. 
trated. Cloth, $1.50 
A beautiful companion to ** Because I Love You 


Because I Love You 


A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited 
by ANNA E. MAck. Cloth, White and Gold | 
or Red and Gould. Boxed, Price, $1.50. 


The Annals of My College Life 


Wherein may be recorded the Bright Feat- 
ures of Student Days. Designed and illus- 
trated by FRANCES FREIOT GILBERT 
Nineteen illustrated designs. Cloth, Quarto, 
96 pages, $1.50. 


I Haye Called You Friends 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Author of the 
famous “Jerome Art Books.” Exact fac- 
similes of the author’s original designs in 
color and gold. Beautiful cover design. 
Lithographed in best style, on fine paper. 
Size, 7x 10 inches. New edition. Cloth, in 
neat box, $2.00. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers 


BOSTON 


Moods. 


a Three Normandy Inns 
8- 


By Anna Bowman Dodd. 
E Illustrated Holiday Edition, 
White and Gold. In box, $3.00. 


The Life of Michael Angelo 
By Herman Grimm. 
Translated from the German by Fanny 
Elizabeth Bunnett. Forty photogravure 
plates from famous paintings and sculp- 
tures. 2 vols, 8vo. $6.00. Half Levant, 
$12.00. 


8vo. 





Two Pilgrims’ Progress 


From Fair Florence to the Eternal City of 
Rome. 


By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
With Pen Drawings by Joseph PENNELL. 
New Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 


Little, Brown & Co., Pavisners 


254 Washington Street, Boston 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO.’S LIST. 


HENRY .IRVING-ELLEN TERRY. A book of Portraits. By Gorpon Cratc. 
$1.00. Also an edition of one hundred copies printed on special paper, bound in cloth, $3.50. 
Mr, Gordon Craig (Miss Terry's son) has for some time been known in England as a clever artist of the 

Nicholson school. His work is extremely simple and brilliant. He has made portraits of his mother and Sir 

Henry in their best known parts. The pictures are all reproduced in color. 


TWO GENTLEMEN IN TOURAINE. With many full-page illustrations reproduced in 
photogravure. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. 
A delightful account of the wanderings of an American gentleman and a member of the French nobility 
through the historical chateaux in Touraine. It gives the stories of the various castles, anecdotes of the famous 
people who lived in them, and admirable descriptions of the country. It isa book suited for the holidays and for 


general reading. 
Metvitte. With 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By Lewis 
n two vol- 


portraits, facsimile of handwriting, and several drawings, many now printed for the first time. 

umes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, $10.00. 

Although five and thirty years have passed since his death, until now there has never been published a life ot 
Thackeray which has had any pretensions to finality. The present work has been written to fill this void in the 
literary history of the century. It is a complete record of the career of the great novelist, and throws many new 
lights upon his private as well as his public life. Thackeray is presented as novelist, poet, artist and art critic, 
and his friendships and tastes are recorded. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. His Life Story, with Letters and Reminiscences. 
Lawrence. With many illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
This is the authorized biography of the great composer. It has been prepared under his personal supervision 
It contains many of his letters and much intimate personal matter of great interest. 


THE INDIANS OF TO-DAY. By Georce Biro Crinnett. With fifty full-page portraits of 

the most famous chiefs and four pictures in color. 4to, buckram, $5.00. Also a special limited edition of 

one hundred copies on hand-made paper, $10.00 net. 

It is generally acknowledged that Mr. Grinnell is the authority on American Indians. For the first time in 
years a serious attempt is made todeal fairly with the Indian of to-day: his past, his present conditions, and 

his future chances. The book is illustrated with a remarkable series of photographs, taken by Mr. F. A. Rine- 

hart during the Congress of Indians at the Omaha Exposition. 


FAMOUS LADIES OF THE ENGLISH COURT. By Mrs. Ausrey RicHarpson. 
one hundred portraits and illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 met. 

Mrs. Richardson has chosen a fascinating subject and hastreated it in the most interesting manner. She has 
told the story of the principal beauties of the English Court, their lives, their friends, and their scandals. Itisa 
gossipy volume, made possible only through the courtesy of many titled persons, who have furnished details, let- 
ters, and portraits. 

To be had of all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 











4to, boards, 


By ARTHUR 


With over 








SPECIAL OFFER. 
Brush and Pencil 


The Burbank 
Indian Portraits. 


Brush and Pencil color reproductions 
of The Burbank Indian Portraits are in 
—_ demand for Home and School deco- 
ration. 











N vivid life colorings they are artistic and 
valuable for their historic interest as each 
is a study from life, truthfully portray- 

ing the costumes and tribal characteristics so 
distinctive in the work of Mr. Burbank. 





(the regular yearly sub- 
For $2.50 scription price to Brusu 
anp Pencit) we offer a yearly subscription to 


Brush and Pencil together with six (6) of 
the Burbank Indian Portraits (size 5x 7% 


inches). 

For $3 0 We offer a yearly sub 
. scription to Brush and 

Pencil together with the entire series of The 

Burbank Indians, twelve (12) in number. 








NOTES FROM THE PRESS: 
Brush and Pencil is a high-class periodical quite superior to any similar magazine published in this country. 
Altogether, the magazine is interesting and will make a valuable addition to the art library of the American col- 


| ector, besides being entertaining to the painter and student as well as the layman 


The New York Commercial Advertiser, March 8, 1899 


A most valuable adjunct to artists and illustrators is a magazine of the Arts and Crafts.—Brush and ‘Pencil. 
Ihave noticed it in many studios where it is not only regarded as an invaluable assistant, but as a lovable com- 
Every month its issue is longed for by struggling members of the profession, who hail its appearance as 
Book DNCotes, May, 1899. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


219 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Tuz ArT AMATEUR. 
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Frank Leslie’s Pobular Monthly 


has become a leader among the 10-ct. magazines, and publishes the Best in Literature and Art that money and energy can procure. 


10 Cts. 3 $ { 00 a Year Lithographed Cover in Colors each Month 


== Contributors for the Coming Year, 1899-1900: 









































Rudyard Kipling A. Conan Doyle Joaquin [iiller Stephen Crane Wm. Hamilton Hayne [irs. Roger A. Pryor 
Wm. Dean Howells Egerton Castle Margaret E. Sangster S. R. Crockett Gen. Nelson A. [liles Sec. of the Treasury Gage 
Joel Chandler Harris Mary E. Wilkins Minna Irving Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke Sec. of the Navy Long Robert E. Speer 


Ruth [icEnery Stuart Edgar Fawcett 


Frank R. Stockton Hezekiah Butterworth Vill Carleton ** Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ Gen. Wesley Merritt [irs. John A. Logan 
Louise Chandler Moulton [irs. Frank Leslie G. W. Steevens F. Hopkinson Smith Walter Camp Mary A. Livermore 
Bret Harte W.G. Van T. Sutphen Henry James Frank L. Stanton Clara Barton Capt. Robert E. Lee 


STAFF OF ARTISTS ° Messrs. A. B. WENZELL, W. Granvitte Situ, H. CHANDLER Curisty, F. Luis Mora, H. M. Eaton, B. J. Rosenmeyer, Cuirrorp Cartton, 


Cu. Grunwatp, H. C. Epwarps, Frank Apams, F. W. Reap and others 
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Special Offer, for a limited period to The Art Amateur readers, of the 


“Little Sweethearts” Art Calendar 


Free with each Yearly Subscription 























The Calendar is in six beautiful groups of Water-Color Designs by FRANCES BruNnpaGe, the famous painter of children; each group in 12 colors, and size 
10x 1234 inches, on fine Whatman paper, tied at top with silk ribbon—making the prettiest and most artistic collection of water-color reproductions ever issued. 
Each of the six sheets contains two months’ dates, being a complete calendar for 1900. 





*,* For 25 cents, Trial Subscription, 3 months. Specimen number sent on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps 
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EPOUSSE TOOLS 
Everything mx Beginner 
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with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, " a ' ft tl . 
: i y yresentation of these grea lappenings, 

one chasing hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, wanting In its present g PI g 

twenty -two- guage, and one pound of Chasers’ cement. 


Put the OVERLAND on your List 


Fee All Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions 


“THE ART AMATEUR” SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
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Can You do Better than to take the % 

Shears, - - $3.00 Blow Pipe, - - $3.00 % 
Files, - - -  .30 Each Planishing ) up ac- @| ; 
Tracers, - - 35 “ | Anvils and } 1.00 rr Bl ¥ 

y 

® Punches, $0.35 to .50 “ | Stakes, wages Ve j an - % 
| -2.2 y 

& Mat, - - 35 to 50 “ | Planishing Hammers, .60 up ( 3 ; 
a Chasing Hammers 14.99 « | Mandrels, - - 60“ {$ Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, strong % 
® Pliers, oaciae sma 1.00 “ | Dividers, > . 50 : | work of the men and women of the West, writers who have } 
y “wi ’ 85 lived the life of which they write, and have seen and felt the , 
} Chasers (Cement), ° 30 per Ib. with pencil attachment, . p | things they describe, and FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES, ; 
& Tripoli, > - 30 “ Ball Pene Hammers, .75 each F the work of the most talented artists, of a region that has pro- % 
. Asbestos (insheets, - .25 “ | Raising Hammers, 3.00 “ 1 duced many such, and is producing them all the time. All ; 
a ‘“ “ % 
Boxwood (saw dust), -10 Mallets, - .60 FOR ONE DOLLAR Y 
Bellows, - - 5.00 Tool Racks, - 15 “ @g % 

é , It is never possible to announce the best things that are in % 
3 ee : store for OvERLAND readers, for they spring from the great 3; 
events of the time; but these are interesting times for the world, ; 

; The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be especially in that great basin of the Pacific Ocean which is the % 
- sent on receipt of price, $7.00:—one pair of shears, two files OvERLAND’S territory, and the OverLAND will not be found 4 
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Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


23 Union Square, New York M SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR. 
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Strathmore ‘Paper 
for 


Charcoal Drawings 


Th first essential to good work is a good 

paper. Without that, satisfactory re- 
sults cannot be obtained. The Strathmore 
Charcoal Drawing Paper meets every need. 
It has a hard, firm surface, and a good 
‘*tooth’’ that takes the charcoal and holds it 
well, and erasures can be easily made without 
in any way destroying the surface. It is 
equally good for pastel, pencil and crayon, 
and many people use it constantly for pen 
drawings. Artists and students everywhere 
are daily learning its great possibilities. Once 
used, it will never be discarded. 

To those who do not already know it, we 
will send for ten cents two sheets, 19 x 25, 
on which to experiment. 

Stock sizes, 19 x 25 and 27 x 40. 


The Mittineague ‘Paper Co. 
Mittineague, Mass. 
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Button! Button! 








WHO'S 
GOT 

THE 
BUTTON ? 


I Have the Button. 


All shapes and sizes. Also Medallions for Belt 
Buckles and Hat Pins. 

Everything else conceived in the wildest flight of 
the china painter’s imagination. 


Best Gold in the Market. 


Once used never abandoned. 
Great reduction in Chop Trays and B. & C. 
Trays. Send for 4 xew sheets of illustrations. 


MRS. FILKINS 


609 Main Street, Buffalo, New York 


























HE nineteenth century will always be remem- 






bered as the age of marvellous inventions and 


process of glass-making was wonderful. 


discoveries. What the ancients knew of the 
But nothing 
they ever produced compares in color and durability 
with TIFFANY FAVRILE Glass. Take an opal, 
with its wonderful glinting colors, and you will have 
some idea of the marvellous beauty of Tiffany Favrile 
Glass. Not only is it used for MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS, but for VASES, TANKARDS, LAMP 
GLOBES, etc., each piece an original design, quaint 
and beautiful in form, and a marvel in iridescent color- 
ing. The artistic quality of the glass is recognized by 
the notable connoisseurs in all countries, and collections 


are in the museums of America and Europe. 
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“TIFFANY STUDIOS 


| 
TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING CO., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD.” FROM THE PAINTING 


(EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON OF 1899.) 


BY MME. DEMONT-BRETON. 


Copyright, 1899, Braun, Clement & Co, 
Copyright, 1899, John W. Van Oost, 23 Union Square, New-York, 
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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 


—Much Ado About Nothing. 


THat The Art Ama- 
teur is recognized as the 
foremost art magazine, 
not only of the United 
States, but of the world, 
is shown by the com- 
ments of leading jour- 
nals, printed below. 
These are all frank and 
individual expressions of 
opinion,taken at random 
from hundreds similar, 
coming from all parts of 
the globe. We could add 
to the list testimonials 
from places as wide 
apart as St. Petersburg, 
Singapore, Melbourne, 
and Havana. Indeed, we 
might say that The Art 

STATUETTE OF Amateur is favorably 

HORUS. known in every coun- 

try where the English 

language is read and where there are people 
who are interested in art. 

During the coming year we mean to 
maintain and fortify this position. The best 
writers in every specialty have been en- 
gaged for the different departments, which 
will be illustrated more fully and more ar- 
tistically than ever before. In particular, 
The Note-Book and The Collector will con- 
tain the latest art news, with editorial com- 
ment on all questions of the day. The series 
of artist-biographies of ancient and modern 
masters, by Roger Riordan, will be con- 
tinued. 

The art movement in England will be 
reported, as heretofore, by Montague 
Marks; R. Davis Benn will keep our read- 
ers informed as to the progress of the ap- 
plied arts in England and on the continent 
of Europe, and we shall be ably represented 
at the coming Paris Exposition. 

The Department of Painting in Oils, 
Water-Colors, and Pastels will be filled by 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls and Robert 
Jarvis. 

An entirely new light will be thrown on 
the study of the figure in the series of arti- 
cles, already commenced, by the well-known 
illustrator, W. A. Rogers; Ernest Knaufft 
will continue his papers on drawing for 
reproduction, and Miss E. M. Hallowell, of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art, will contribute her admirable 
studies of Flowers, and will control the De- 
partment of Flower Painting. 

The novel and practical series of articles 
cn Metal Work, written and illustrated by 
a professional worker, will be continued. 
Articles on Pyrography and Leather Work 
will appear during the course of the year; 
and Karl von Rvydingsvard and Richard 
Wells will continue their interesting practi- 
cal essays on wood-carving and others of 
the applied arts. 

Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, will have charge 
of the Department of Ceramic Decoration, 
with the assistance of Marshall Fry, Arthur 
Dawson, Mrs. Cecilia Bennett, Miss E. C. 
Darby, Miss Mason, Miss Montfort, Mrs. 
E. Rees Clark, Miss Fanny Hall, and other 
experts. 

Our illustrated articles on the artistic 
decoration of the home have given general 
satisfaction as testified to by numerous let- 
ers of commendation and inquiry. They will 
be continued during the coming year by 
W. P. Brigden and. others. A special fea- 
ture will be made of tapestry painting in 
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dyes, oil colors, and the new water-colors. 
Miss A. Nugent and the Misses Hopkins 
will treat of embroidery and lace-making. 

The best art books of the year will be 
reviewed in our Book Notes, or, in the case 
of works of sufficient importance, in the 
body of the magazine. Current exhibitions 
will receive proper notice. 

Our color plates for the coming year will 
be prepared at a greatly increased cost di- 
rectly from original paintings and draw- 
ings by acknowledged masters, and will be 
the most artistic ever presented. The fac- 
simile in colors of the “ Virgin and Child,” 
by Raphael del’ Colle, given with the pres- 
ent number, is an earnest of what we mean 
to do in this respect. 

Other improvements will be made, which 
will be specifically announced in due sea- 
son. 

In short, no effort and no expense will be 
spared to keep The Art Amateur well in 
advance of all competitors—the broadest in 
scope and the most authoritative in every 
department of periodicals devoted to art 
and art training wherever published. 


fn 

WE offer the compliments of the season 
and our best wishes for the opening year of 
the new century to all our friends, at home 
and abroad, and in particular to our breth- 
ren of the press, from whom we have re- 
ceived so many assurances of kind ap- 
preciation. We wish we could print all of 
these, but merely to give the titles of our 
well-wishers would fill out this and the two 
next pages. We quote what has come first 
to view in a hurried glance over our ex- 
changes; but we desire to acknowledge, in 
a general way, our obligations to The New 
York Herald, The New York Sun, The 
Commercial Advertiser, New York; The 
Brooklyn Eagle, The Brooklyn Times, The 
Boston Transcript, The Home Journal, 
New York, and the hundreds of other 
periodicals which have published flattering 
notices of The Art Amateur, of which the 
following are examples: 

The Evangelical Churchman, of Toronto, 
Canada, says: “ The claim made by The 
Art Amateur of being the best and most 
practical art magazine in the world is easily 
believed.” The Portland Daily Chronicle, 
of Portland, Me., announces its belief that 
we are “ worthy of the enviable reputation ” 
that we have obtained. The Bookseller, 
Chicago, says that we “continue to main- 
tain the high place ” that we occupy in the 
literature of art. The Spirit of the Times 
calls The Art Amateur “ the best magazine 
of its class in this country.” The follow- 
ing notes show that other papers agree in 
this high estimate : 

“Since The Art Amateur changed man- 
agement . . . there has been a marked 
improvement and advance in the tone of the 
magazine.”—Bookman, New York. 

“To read The Art Amateur is to keep in 
touch with the current interests of the art 
world.”—Press-Post, Columbus, O. 

“This magazine must be indispensable 
to art workers.”—Advance, Chicago. 

“The Art Amateur, besides being an in- 
valuable aid to those who contemplate the 
study of drawing and painting, is a very 
valuable publication ” to those interested in 
home decoration. “ All its departments are 
well handled, but none probably more so 
than this. The decoration of many an 
American home has been suggested by this 
publication. Its clientage are those of 
zsthetic taste and culture. In the world of 
art it has a large and abiding influence.”— 
Herald, St. Paul, Minn. 

“The Art Amateur will interest all lovers 
of art.”—Daily Picayune, New Orleans, La. 

“The numerous departments are pre- 


sented in . ... excellent style.”—Mail and 
Express, New York. » 

“ The illustrations and studies are excel- 
lent.”—Republican Journal, Belfast, Me. 

“The gallery and studio department 
is highly interesting.”—Morning Citizen, 
Lowell, Mass. 

“The working art designs are unusually 
fine.” —Bee, Omaha, Neb. 

“Has a bright and prosperous appear- 
glasses aaa Item, Philadelphia, 

1 

“The practical helpfulness of The Art 
Amateur is recognized by all art students, 
and it is also a publication most suggestive 
to those who take pains to adorn and beau- 
tify their homes.”—-The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. . 

“Full of information, not only for the 
art student, but for the art lover.’”—Inter- 
Ocean, Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

“A really first-class magazine.”—New 
Zealand Church News. 

“To the artist The Art Amateur is a 
necessity. Its studies and suggestions are 
essential ‘to him’ in keeping up with his 
profession.”—Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Full of exceptionally fine material.”— 
St. Paul Globe. 

“Supplies all requirements.”—Times- 
Union, Albany, N. Y. 

“The Art Amateur occupies an impor- 
tant field for the guidance of students living 
remote from the art centres.”—Daily News, 
New York. 

“A copy every month would hake the 
home brighter.”—West Side Chronicle, 
Chicago, IIl. 

“For practical use, Mr. Van Oost’s pub- 
lication is unequalled.”—J. P. Hunt, in 
Theatricals, London, Eng. 

“Tt is high praise to say.”—of the pres- 
ent proprietor—“ that he has maintained 
the standard of his predecessor and in some 
respects excelled it.”—Stephen Fiske, in 
The Spirit of the Times, New York. 

“ The Note-Book and The Collector give, 
as usual, all the latest news and happenings 
in the world of art.”—Florida Times-Union 
and Citizen, Jacksonville, Fla. 

“The Art Amateur more than holds its 
own under its present publisher.”—Self- 
Culture, New York. 

“ Overflows, as usual, with designs for all 
branches of art 
work.”— Detroit 
Free Press. 

A note of de- 
precation, 
which we do not 
quote, was, we 
are bound to 
say, preceded by 
a statement to 
which we felt 
obliged to take 
exception. A 
letter from our 
lawyers to the 
editor of The 
Collector and 
Art Critic 
brought a prop- 
er apology and 
retraction. We 
are satisfied that 
our contempo- 
rary was misled 
by false infor- 
mation, and are 
pleased to in- 
clude him in the 
host of friends 
to whom we 
wish a Merry 
Christmas and a 
bright and Hap- 


py New Year. STATUETTE OF HORUS. 
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MADONNA. BY 


BERNARD VAN ORLEY., 


THE COLI ECTOR. 





30TH aspects of Christmas—the social 
and the religious side—are shown in the 
illustrations of the present number of The 
Art Amateur. The feast of the Nativity 
has a peculiar significance for Christians, 
as commemorating the beginning of the new 
dispensation. But even before the Chris- 
tian era similar ideas of a coming release 
from obsolete laws and an outworn order 
of things were associated in the minds of 
many peoples with the approach of the new 
year, and found expression in the worship 
of infant gods. Hence the legends and the 
worship of Horus, of the infant Dionysos, 
and other divinities of childhood and of 
youth. The two little statuettes of Horus, 
or Harpocrates, which we illustrate, are of 
Greco-Egyptian origin, and date from about 
three centuries before our era. In both the 
little god wears the double crown of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, and in one of the two he 
is seated upon a lotus flower, itself a symbol 
of the new life. We are indebted to the 
owner, Mr. D. G. Kelekian, for permission 
to reproduce them. 

* * * 

Ir is more than likely that the earliest 
Christian artists borrowed from such repre- 
sentations their type of the Divine Infant, 
and that the group of Isis and Horus was 
the original of the first Madonna pictures. 
The later progress of religious painting, 
from the stiff Byzantine icon to the work of 
the Renaissance and of modern times, is 
known to all students of art. The pictures 
which we have selected for reproduction 
show the main stages of this progress. Van 
Orley’s “ Madonna,” now in the possession 
of Mr. R. C. Johnson, of Washington, may 
be taken as exemplifying the ripest work of 
the old Flemish school, but already deeply 
influenced by the Italian. This mixture of 
Gothic and Renaissance influences is con- 
demned by purists, but is highly interesting 
to others. Van Orley lived between 1490 
and 1542, and was one of the artists who 
superintended the manufacture of the tap- 
estries after Raphael’s cartoons. Raffaello 
dal Colle, the painter of the Madonna re- 
produced as our color plate for the month, 
was more directly a follower of the great 
Raphael, under whom he worked in the 
Loggia of the Vatican. He also assisted 
Giulio Romano in his frescoes, and collabo- 
rated with Bronzino and with Vasari, both 
of whom he excelled as a painter. He was 
born at Borgo San Sepolchro in 1490, and 
his principal work is the painting of the 
Resurrection in the choir of the church in 


his native place. The “ Madonna” is now 
owned by Mr. Blakeslee. 
* * * 

THE splendid Van Dyck, now in the Cor- 
coran Gallery at Washington, and belong- 
ing to Mrs. Charles F. Sprague, shows the 
fulfilment of the course begun by Van Orley 
and other “ Italianizers ” in the north. In it 
the art of the Renaissance is turning again 
toward realism—but of the modern kind. 
And in Mme. Demont Breton’s picture we 
have the modern realistic, democratic con- 
ception of the Madonna, no longer repre- 
sented as a queen or a great lady, but as a 
type of womanhood in general. We must 
thank Mr. Blakeslee for the photographs 


from which this and the Van Orley 
Madonna have been reproduced. 
* *k * 


Socrat Christmas has hardly as yet got 
itself recognized in America. Perhaps it is 
all the better that the religious festivals 
should be the first to become naturalized 
here. But, while the present cordial under- 
standing exists, might it not be as well if 
we would adopt some of the customs that 
grace the English Christmas? We are too 
like the crusty old bachelors in Barnard’s 
picture. We do not discriminate between 
fun and folly, between good cheer and 
gormandizing, between the sentiments at- 
taching to old customs and superstition. In 
this respect, the happy darkies shown: in 
Mr. Rogers’s picture are more truly 
“ Anglo-Saxon’ than the great majority of 
white Americans. All work and no play is 
a poor ideal even for a nation which be- 
lieves itself incapable of dulness. 

* * * 


WEATHER permitting, the main court of 
the new wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
will be roofed in at once, and in that case 
work may be carried on in the interior dur- 
ing the winter, and the building may be 
finished in the spring. Enough has already 
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been done to make it certain that it will be 
an exceedingly handsome structure, and to 
intensify our regret that the older portions 
of the museum had not been, like this, de- 
signed by the late Richard M. Hunt. At 
the rear of the court will be the main stair- 
case, flanked by pillars with elaborately 
carved capitals. The court will probably 
be utilized for the display of statuary. The 
Egyptian collections, porcelains, and miscel- 
laneous collections will also probably be 
housed in the new wing, leaving the upper 
floor of the old wing to be devoted to pic- 
tures, drawings, and engravings. The new 
structure is only a small part of what is 
contemplated in the late architect’s plans. 
When completed his work will entirely sur- 
round and hide from view the original ugly 
building of red brick. 

* * * 

THE most important recent acquisition of 
the Museum is Turner’s celebrated painting 
of “ The Grand Canal at Venice,” presented 
by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. It is a good 
example of the painter’s middle period, 
when he was only beginning to develop that 
rage for color and effect with which his 
name is generally associated. The picture 
shows both sides of the Grand Canal, the 
porch of the Church of the Salute in the 
foreground. A mass of shipping occupies 
the left centre and, between the masts, one 
gets a glimpse of the doge’s palace. The 
sky is of a cold blue with scattered white 
clouds. It was first exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1835. 

* * * 


Mr. Juttrus OEHME, whom we have to 
thank for the right to reproduce the pic- 
ture by Cederstr6m of Dominican monks 
practising music, has at present in his gal- 
lery another picture in which the scene is 
the same, but the figures are fewer in num- 
ber, and which illustrates another incident 
of convent life, “ The Visit of Monsignor.” 


BY VAN DYCK. 
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The original is exceedingly pleasing in 
its quiet harmonies of light browns, grays, 
and the creamy white of the monk’s robes. 
Mr. Oehme also shows a fine Dupré, “ The 
Oak,” a spirited sketch in oils, by Len- 
bach, of his little daughter, Marietta, and an 














“DIANA.” BY FREDERICK MACMONNIE 


LENT BY MR. THEODORE B. STARR FOR EXHIBITION AT 
THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB.) 


uncommonly well-balanced composition by 
Jacque, “ The Flock at the Watering-place : 
Moonrise.” 

* * * 

TuHat haunt of fashion, the Rue de la 
Paix, is soon to have its first art gallery, 
which is being constructed by the architect 
Paul Leroy for Mr. Edward Brandus. It 
will be ready in about three months, and 
will make an agreeable rendezvous for 
Americans visiting the great Exposition. 
At his Fifth Avenue galleries Mr. Brandus 
shows, at present, a fine Corot, “ Le Matin,” 
from the collection of the Comtesse de Noé, 
and a portrait of the Duchesse de Mont- 
morency, by Nattier, which has come from 
the collection of one of those kings in exile 
who make their home in the capital of re- 
publican France. 

* * * 

Tue first exhibition of the season at the 
Union League Club was one of paintings 
by Charles Rollo Peters, a California artist 
who had not before exhibited in New York. 
Mr. Peters has made a special study of 
night effects and, in many cases, with dis- 
tinguished success. A picture, prominently 
displayed, in which the contrast of moon- 
light and lamplight furnished the motive, 
was open to the imputation of being in- 
tended to produce a degree of illusion be- 
yond what is proper to painting. But 
moonlight has seldom been so well rendered 
as in his “ Monterey Bay at Night,” an ex- 
panse of sparkling and dancing waves with 
a group of dark trees in the foreground 
outlined in light. His “ Rainy Moonlight, 
Monterey, California,” was also a remark- 
ably successful rendering of a difficult ef- 

t; and his “ Breton Cottage” and a few 
other paintings showed him as competent to 
paint effects of glowing sunlight as night 
scenes. It is evident that we have in Mr. 
Peters a landscapist of real talent, the fore- 
most of the California group. 
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OnE can always tell what sort of event is 
engaging the attention of New York society 
by looking in at some of our picture gal- 
leries. At present, it is the Horse Show, 
and pictures and statuettes of horses and 
“bronco busters” adorn many of the win- 
dows along Fifth Avenue. The picture by 
Schreyer, of a Bulgarian horse herd being 
rounded up by picturesquely dressed and 
mounted peasants, which is the centre of in- 
terest at Schaus’s, is by far the best painting 
brought out for the occasion. It is superb 
in action and uncommonly good in color. 
Other new pictures at Schaus’s are an ex- 
cellent Michel, a view of a road between 
wooded hills with a town in the distance, 
and a pleasing genre piece by Sarbi. 

x *k xX 


Across the Atlantic prices still tend up- 
ward. At the sale of the Schubert collec- 
tion in Munich “ The Bath of Diana,” by 
Rubens, sold, together with a copy by 
Hendrick van Balen, for 126,000 marks. 
Another Rubens, ‘‘ The Ascension,” brought 
6200 marks. A figure piece by Jan Steen 
sold for 8000 marks, and a “ Dutch Winter 
Landscape,” by Ruysdael, 10,800 marks. 
Two portraits by Christopher Amberger 
brought, together, 51,000; Lucas Cranach’s 
“Madonna with the Cake,” gooo; the same 
painter’s “Nymph Reposing at a Well,” 
g150; a “ Musical Entertainment in the 
Open Air,” by Watteau, 23,000; Philip 
Wouverman’s “* Farriers on a Hill,” 19,000, 
and Gerard Dow’s “The Housekeeper,” 
35,000 marks. 

* * * 

FouNDER’s Day, November 2d, at the 
Carnegie Art Galleries in Pittsburgh, was 
celebrated by awarding the prizes for the 
best pictures in the present international 
exhibition. Miss Cecilia Beaux won the 
gold medal and the $1500 prize by her por- 
trait group, “Mother and Daughter ”; 
Frank W. Benson’s “ The Sisters” carried 
off the silver medal and $1000, and the third 
prize,a bronze medal and $500, was awarded 
to André Sanchez for his picture, “ The 
Boats.” A portrait, by Lucien Simon, and 
“The Waterfall,” by J. H. Twachtman, ob- 
tained honorable mention. 

x * x 

THE jury at Pittsburgh was presided 
over by Mr. J. F. Raffaelli, who has just 
now at the Durand-Ruel Galleries an ex- 
hibition of his recent work in oils, pastels, 
and etching. Though a veteran, Mr. Raf- 
faelli does not stand still. Long celebrated 
for his clever paintings of Paris street views 
and of Parisian suburban types, he is now 
to be reckoned with as a painter of flowers 
and of pretty girls. We believe he did oc- 
casionally paint such subjects before, but 
not in such a way that he could be said to 
be at his best in treating them. He has 
now developed a lightness of touch and a 
quality of color that make his studies of 
young women and of flowers among the 
most charming creations of his brush. The 
same qualities are noticeable in his land- 
scapes. He has never before painted such 
translucent skies, such crisp and delicate 
foliage. There are few living painters who 
can do anything approaching, in these re- 
spects, his “Young Girl with Corn- 
flowers,” his “ Little Street at Levallois,” 
his ‘Notre Dame: The Embankments,” 
and his paintings of lilacs and tulips, carna- 
tions and willow-catkins, roses and dahlias. 
His experiments in etching and mezzo- 
tinting in colors are highly interesting. 

* * * 

Owners of paintings by Lepine may be 
glad to contribute to the fund for the bene- 
fit of his widow started by some friends 
who are aware of her destitute condition, 
owing to the death of her husband and an 
accident which has rendered her incapable 
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of motion. Contributions may be sent to 
Durand-Ruel, 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 


* * * 


Mr. Cass GILBERT is an architect of good 
standing and of very considerable ability, 
and we do not doubt that the new Custom 
House to be erected from his plans will 
answer all practical purposes and be an or- 
nament to this city, but it does not follow 
that the competition which resulted in his 
selection was in all respects fairly con- 
ducted. The ten competitors who have pro- 
tested that, in their opinion, it was not are 
also architects of repute, and are not likely 
to have been led to take such a step by mere 
jealousy. They say that it was rumored 
that Mr. Gilbert had been selected for the 
work beforehand, and they bring forward 
arguments which, if well based, would show 
that the competition was a sham, and that 
Mr. Gilbert is practically the appointee of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
who was formerly his business partner. 
Unfortunately such charges cannot be set 
aside as being, of themselves, unlikely to 
be true. Would it not be better, on the 
whole, to follow the straightforward meth- 
ods of Tammany Hall and give jobs to 
favorites, worthy or unworthy, without re- 
course to mock competitions ? 

* * * 

At the Boussod-Valadon galleries there 
will be shown, a little later in the season, 
important pictures of the Barbizon school, 
brought over from Paris by Mr. Eugene 
Glaenzer. 

* * * 

THE. tenth exhibition of the Woman’s 
Art Club was held at the gallery of the 
National Arts Club, beginning November 
13th. Most of the best pictures shown were 
portraits, including in that category Julia 
T. Eidlitz’s “ A New England Girl,” Caro- 
line T. Locke’s “ Portrait of a Child,” Mary 
Cassatt’s “ Toilette,’ Florence Gotthold’s 
“ Girl with Mandolin,” Anna W. Brown’s 
portrait of a lady in blue, and a portrait of 
a dog, by Rosa Bonheur. A good figure 
piece that was more than a portrait was 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls’s “ Medieval Ven- 
ice,” an Italian court with busts of Roman 
emperors and a fountain and girls stringing 
flowers for festoons. Several good land- 
scapes were shown by Mary R. Williams, 
and excellent studies of flowers were shown 
by E. M. Scott and Amy Cross. 
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Tue exhibition of work in gold and sil- 
ver with which the National Arts Club cele- 
brated its house-warming was small; but it 
could hardly be otherwise without sacrific- 
ing artistic quality. Our manufacturers 
produce a great deal of silver ware, but 
only a small proportion of it can be classed 
as art. The exhibit of Mr. Theodore B. 
Starr was exceptionally good. With a few 
exceptions, again shown by Mr. Theodore 
B. Starr, The Art Amateur’s educational 
exhibit, illustrated on another page, was the 
only modern work in hammered metal— 
some buckles by Mrs. Wynne were prop- 
erly specimens of enamelling on silver. As 
such they showed good taste and original 
invention. Together with its exhibits of 
hammered silver, The Art Amateur showed 


Henry Linder, and a unique collection of 
Russian and Tartar prayer-cases, icons, and 
jewelry, lent by Mr. A. W. Drake. Ex- 
hibitions of pottery, small bronzes, and 
leather-work will follow, and if the same 
high standard be maintained, they cannot 
fail to have a notable influence in educating 
the taste of visitors. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions 
of book-bindings which New York has seen 
is now open at Bonaventure’s. For years 
past bodk-lovers have been dissatisfied with 
the stagnant condition of the art. Gilt tool- 
ing had reached such perfection in the 
hands of Marius Michel, Lortic, and Cham- 
bolle-Duru that no further advance was to 
be looked for. Hence a loud demand for 
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porains, the society founded by Octave 
Uzanne in opposition to the conservative 
Société des Auries des Livres. These in- 
clude “ Contes Choisies,” by de Maupas- 
sant, bound by Ruban, the doublure inlaid 
with passion flowers in morocco of various 
colors; “ Les Débuts de Cezar Borgia,” by 
Richepin, in red morocco, with a design of 
orchids in various tones of gray beautifully 
modelled in relief, by Rapalier; Stendhal’s 
* L’Abbesse de Castro,” bound by the same 
artist, in brown morocco, inlaid with a strik- 
ing design in which the head of the Abbesse 
and her symbol, the thistle, are introduced. 
* Balades dans Paris” has a binding by 
Meunier, with masks inlaid in the corners. 
The “ Dictionnaire Philosophique” has a 
design of horse-chestnuts by Ruban. 
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a series of bowls and the tools used in pro- 
ducifg them and in repoussé. Of antique 
gold and silver work, the best displays were 
made by D. G. Kelekian, who exhibited, 
with other objects, the remarkable Arme- 
nian mitre shown on page 4, decorated with 
plaques and bands of silver gilt and re- 
poussé, and by A. D. Vorce, who, among 
other old Chinese and Japanese pieces, dis- 
played a pair of sceptres of gold inlaid with 
jade and other precious stones. Of chased 
work, the two alms dishes, one of gold, the 
other of silver, shown by Messrs. J. and R. 
Lamb, were elaborate in design and ex- 
tremely skilful in execution. There were a 
fine relief in silver after a design by Mr. 
Karl Bitter, some fanciful and pretty 
models in wax for casting in silver by Mr. 
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some new style of ornamentation, and many 
fantastic attempts to satisfy it, which were 
hailed with only moderate satisfaction. A 
few artists of real talent have, however, 
kept on and have really succeeded in creat- 
ing a new style, quite distinct from any that 
has gone before, though keeping strictly 
within the limits of the art. Great use is 
made in it of inlays of colored, carved, and 
embossed leather and correspondingly little 
use of either gilt or blind tooling. In the 
design, naturalistic representations of flow- 
ers, emblems andthe figure are deftly com- 
bined with conventional ornaments adapted 
from older schools. 

It is appropriate that some of the finest 


bindings of the new style should adorn the 


volumes issued by the Bibliophiles Contem- 
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Uzanne’s “ Feminies ” is bound by the same 
artist; and Haracourt’s essays by Canape. 
rhe “ Annales Litteraires” of the Society 
complete the set, the most magnificent 
specimen obtainable of the arts of printing 
and binding of our day. 

Among other books in fine bindings are 
Tennyson’s Poems, the 1848 edition, in two 
volumes, bound by Meunier; Andrews’s 
‘History of New York,” bound by the 
same, and the “Romances Mise en 
Musique ” of Queen Hortense, extra-illu- 
strated with rare portraits, bound by Cham- 
bolle in lilac morocco, with a doublure 
ornamented in the Empire style. 

A charming collection of snuff-boxes, 
bonbonniéres, and miniatures on porcelain, 
ivory and enamel, is also on exhibition. 
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THE WATER-COLOR CLUB. 





HE first important pic- 
ture show of the season 
was the tenth annual ex- 
hibition of the Water- 
Color Club at the galleries 
of the American Fine Arts 
Society. It has main- 
tained the reputation which 
the club has acquired mainly within the last 
three or four years. If we were to mention 
every picture which may fairly claim to be 
praiseworthy, we might almost copy out the 
catalogue, which contains three hundred and 
forty-five entries. As that is manifestly 
impossible, we must confine ourselves to 
those which show some unusual excellence, 
and the necessity simplifies our task in a 
wonderful degree; for, while the general 
standard is high, there are very few works 
that rise appreciably above it. 

We cannot say that Mr. Albert Herter’s 
“ Patricia,” in a flaming red mantle, to 
which was awarded the place of honor, is 
one of these; nor Mr. J. H. Vanderpoel’s 
* Cosette,” a coarse model coarsely painted ; 
nor even Mr. George H. Clement’s “ Red 
Umbrella.” The umbrella to the right, 
brilliant though it is, does not balance the 
group of admiring rustics to the left. Mr. 
Clement’s over-incisive touch is becoming 
too facile, and his happy-go-lucky compo- 
sition is, in this instance, neither happy nor 
lucky. But there is much to admire in Mr. 
Frank Phoebus’s “ Girl Sewing,” especially 
its interesting arrangement of light and 
shade, and in a number of small and mod- 
estly colored figure pieces, of which we may 
mention Amy A. Collier’s “ Middle Age,” 
a lady warming herself before the fire, well 
drawn and uncommonly pleasing in tone; 
Mr. H. M. Rosenberg’s clever sketch of 
spectators at a circus; Mr. A. S. Locke’s 
sketch for a large composition, “ St. Sebas- 
tian”; Mr, Sidney R. Hartman’s spirited 
“Sketch of the Parade,” and Mr. Jules 
Guerin’s “ Sketch in Tangier.” The dis- 
tance, supposed to be sunny, in Mr. Childe 
Hassam’s *‘ The Shade of the Cliff,’ is too 
cold in tone; but the figure is good and the 
foreground, in shadow, well painted. 
Oliver Ainslie and Margaret Lonstreth 
show a number of Indian portrait-studies, 
very much alike in handling. 

In landscape, the best things are, again, 
small and not, at the first view, striking. 
Mildred Howell’s “The Coming of the 
Fog ” is an attractive study of misty sea and 
fresh foreground foliage. Emeline M. Hol- 
brook had a pleasing color arrangement, in 
dull red and greenish gray, of boats, “ Load- 
ing Sulphur.” Reynolds Beal’s “ Sword- 
fishing Schooner ” is a pleasing harmony in 
pink and gray, with a good suggestion of 
motion in the water and the vessels. Louisa 
B. Mansfield is to be praised for not spoil- 
ing her “ Green Lane ” with the once oblig- 
atory figure in a red shawl. There was a 
number of clever things in flat tints by Har- 
vey Ellis and M. Louise Stowell, of which 
the latter’s “ Pollard Willows ” and the for- 
mer’s “ Silhouettes” of fishing boats by 
moonlight seemed to us to justify the treat- 
ment. Everett L. Warner had a good 
drawing of a boat drawn up upon the grass, 
and Rhoda Holmes Nicholls one of rocks 
and sea on the “ Coast of Maine.”” A quick 
observation of nature and some study of 
Diaz are shown in Thomas R. Manley’s 
““Showery Weather.” 

Of flowers and still-life studies the fol- 
lowing impressed us as among the best: 
Mabel LaFarge’s “Flowers and Oak 
Leaves”; Myra B. Spafford’s “ Petunias ” 
and “ Roses”; G. W. Dawson’s “ Azaleas ” 
and “ Lotus,” and Claude R. Hirst’s mi- 
nutely finished study of still life, No. 234. 





M. E. Roberts’s “ Peonies” are bold and 
effective, but the composition is too obvi- 
ous; Clara T. McChesney’s “ Pomegran- 
ates ” are rich in color and a very clever bit 
of handling, but are open to the same charge. 
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GOUACHE AND PEN AND INK. 


WHEN a drawing, particularly of a fig- 
ure subject, is intended for reproduction in 
half-tone, the best medium to use is 
gouache—that is to say, India ink or lamp- 
black lightened by a greater or less admix- 
ture of Chinese White. The reasons for 
this are not quite obvious, but one undoubt- 
edly is that the semi-opaque wash tends to 
give sharper and more definite planes than 
would be given by transparent color. The 
half-tone process tends to reduce any over- 
sharpness of outline that may result, so 
that the fault of the medium and that of 
the process may be said to correct one an- 
other. But even in the case of such a fin- 
ished and skilful piece of work as Mr. Rog- 
ers’s “ Negro Christmas,” a better result 
has been got than if the original drawing 
had been done with equal care and skill in 
transparent washes. Let us say, then, that 
gouache has been found, in practise, the 
best medium for the purpose. 

Though it, to a great extent, covers down 
the texture of the paper, it is best to use a 
smooth board like London board. Avoid 
any change of pigments in the course of the 
drawing. It is a mistake to suppose, as 
some artists do, that delicate work is wasted 
in a drawing intended for reproduction. 
Because hard and edgy work is apt to look 
better in the reproduction than in the orig- 
inal, it does not follow that really artistic 
work is thrown away. What would be- 
come of the point of Mr. Rogers’s draw- 
ings if such were the case? The action of 
the principal figure and the expression of 
pleased astonishment on the old woman’s 
face depend wholly upon subtle gradations 
and precise drawing. It is necessary to 
remember that where little action and little 
expression is given, all may disappear and 
the work turn out a total failure. Do not 
be led to do coarse, inaccurate, edgy work, 
because it will look less coarse and less edgy 
in the reproduction; for it may also lose 
whatever truth of design you may have put 
into it. 

The late Mr. Barnard’s two drawings, 
first published in The Illustrated London 
News, are reproduced from wood engrav- 
ing, but the originals were drawn with pen 
and ink and wash upon the block, and clever 
penmen can produce almost exactly the same 
effect with the pen alone. Few such, nowa- 
days, would, however, venture to use so 
much cross-hatching as shows in parts of the 
backgrounds and in the costumes of the fig- 
ures. Such work is more difficult to print 
than parallel line work, and Vierge and 
others have shown that character, texture, 
and atmosphere may be given with less 
work. On the other hand, we should be 
sorry to miss Barnard’s evident pleasure in 
elaborating his theme; and even the ex- 
ample of Vierge, great draughtsman though 
he is, need not deter one who is inclined to 
like fulness of detail and completeness of 
presentation from pursuing his bent. 

A thorough pencil study should be the 
basis of any such work in pen and ink. 
Barnard made very careful studies with the 
pencil on paper before he touched the block, 
and the necessity for such preparation is 
not less now than it was in his day. When 
it comes to using the pen, one should not 
fumble; one should know what he is about. 
A little toil with the pencil and rubber often 
ensures free and masterly work with the 
pen. Use a pencil of medium hardness 





which will not indent the surface of the 
card-board, and which can be completely re- 
moved with soft rubber or bread crumbs 
without smearing and without erasing the 
pen-marks. The shadows should be merely 
indicated with the pencil, and all the lines 
should be kept light and faint. On the 
other hand, the pen drawing to be done 
over the pencil drawing should be vigorous. 
The artist should bear in mind the reduc- 
tion to which his work will have to submit 
and should use a much bolder and heavier 
line than in his pencil drawing. If the pen- 
cil sketch will not rub cleanly out, it must 
be traced and transferred to another sheet 
of card-board. Blue transfer paper is the 
best for this purpose, as the marks made by 
it, though distinct to the eye, do not affect 
the camera. 

There are some things which are open to 
the practised hand, but on which the begin- 
ner should not venture. One of them is the 
use of diluted or colored inks. Mr. Abbey 
frequently uses a paler ink in the flesh parts 
of his figures than in the costumes and 
background, and sometimes the result is 
excellent ; but only sometimes. If a novice 
were to attempt the same, the result would 
be almost certainly bad. The student may 
be as elaborate as he pleases in his pencil 
sketch or study; in the pen-drawing he 
should cultivate simplicity above all things. 
Not that he need stop short of that degree 
of relief and tone that is natural to the 
pen, but this is much less than is quite 
easily obtained in gouache. 

To be simple is to select; to take what is 
best and most expressive and to omit what 
is of comparatively slight account. You 
will find that the traits of character and the 
incidents that tell the story in both the 
Barnard drawings can be got with outline 
and a very little shading. In copying them 
get these first, and work up the relief and 
the light and shade only so far as you find 
possible without injury to the more impor- 
tant elements of the drawing. You will 
probably find that you will have to stop far 
short of Barnard’s completeness unless you 
exercise great care and judgment. But 
greater freedom will come with practise. 
Fear of the process need not trouble you if 
you use black ink, white and smooth paper, 
and a clean, definite touch. What is to be 
avoided is blundering and inefficient work. 





PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





II. Accessories AND First PRACTICE. 


In the first article of this series we gave 
an account of the material with which it is 
indispensable that the beginner should fur- 
nish himself. But, there are accessories 
which few will care to do without. Among 
these are lead-pencils, to be used in sketch- 
ing in the outlines and also for finished 
drawings to be gone over with a few washes 
of color. They should not be so hard as 
to scratch the surface of the paper, nor so 
soft as to soil it. A drawing made with a 
pencil of medium hardness can be so re- 
duced with the rubber as to have no ap- 
preciable effect on the color, while it may 
yet be distinct enough to serve as a guide 
in laying the washes of color with the brush. 
If the pencil is used lightly, a soft rubber 
will take out any false lines and will not 
wear down the grain of the paper. 

Two or three small sponges of very fine 
quality are useful for moistening the paper 
and for taking up unnecessary color. 

The water-bottle should have a tin cup at 
each end. A folding camp-stool with a seat 
of canvas or leather, that may be rolled up 
and carried in the pocket, and a sketching 
umbrella with a spiked handle to drive into 
the ground are advisable, if one does not 
wish to be restricted to sketching in places 
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“CHRISTMAS IN 


OLD VIRGINIA.” 


FROM THE DRAWING BY W. A. ROGERS. 
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where there is a natural shade, and some- 
thing, such as a rock or a fallen tree, to sit 
upon. -Of many reasons for working in 
the shade, the following may be mentioned : 
The sunlight on the white paper fatigues the 
eyes quickly, and it makes the tones applied 
look much paler than they will indoors, so 
that a noonday effect may appear almost as 
dark as a moonlight. Again, the direct rays 
of the sun dry the paper too quickly and 
make it necessary to keep continually moist- 
ening it with the sponge. 

To tie down the umbrella, carry some 
pieces of strong twine. These are to be tied 
to the ribs and fastened at the other end 
to branches or large stones in case of a 
strong wind or the absence of a sufficient 
depth of soil into which to drive the spike 
of the umbrella. Unless one is going to 
sketch near a pond or stream, it is also well 





objects tell with vigor. But bear in mind 
that if a tint is too pale, never pass another 
tint over it until the first is quite dry. It 
becomes muddy and spotty. But a large 
tint may frequently be reinforced in places 
while wet by a little dark color put into it 
with the point of the brush and allowed to 
spread through the lighter tone. This is, 
perhaps, the readiest way of securing gra- 
dation and texture. But wherever accurate 
drawing is needed, even in details, it is best 
to wait until the under wash of color is quite 
dry. 

The inexperienced sketcher, who may 
find it difficult to make a correct preliminary 
pencil sketch without soiling and roughen- 
ing the paper by erasures, may blacken the 
back of his soiled sketch with a soft pencil 
and, laying it face up on a clean sheet, by 
going over the correct lines with a rather 











In that way, when a brush gets worn out 
you will have another ready to replace it. 

It is well to have quite a variety of 
brushes to choose from. Mr. Sargent’s 
cleanness and accuracy of touch are greatly 
due to his careful choice of the brush with 
which to place each particular touch. He 
will use one brush in painting the fleshy 
part of a hand and a different sort of brush 
in painting the finger-nails. Again, with 
every decided change of color a clean 
brush is necessary, and one should not be 
obliged to stop in the middle of his work to 
clean his brushes. 

The oil painter’s brushes are of two sorts 
—hbristle and sable. The red sable is 
the best tool for fine work. Black is 
less expensive, but is inferior. The most 
useful sables for outlines and sharp details 
are long and thin and come to a fine point. 
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to carry a large extra bottle of water. Few 
things are more annoying than to be forced 
to abandon a promising sketch for want of 
this necessary element. 

But before commencing to sketch from 
nature in full color it is highly desirable that 
the beginner should practise work in a single 
color—India ink, sepia, or neutral tint. In 
this way he will learn the management of 
the brush without being obliged, at the same 
time, to pay attention to color relations. He 
should aim to gain his effect as much as pos- 
sible with light washes, using very little 
color and much water. It is surprising how 
tints hardly distinguishable from one an- 
other become immediately distinct when 
they are used to define form. Accordingly, 
there are few things that show mastery so 
plainly as a light and delicate general tone, 
upon which dark shadows and dark-colored 
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hard pencil transfer them to the clean pa- 
per, upon which he may then proceed to 
work with the brush. 


PAINTING IN OILS FOR THE AMATEUR 
AND THE BEGINNER. 


BY ROBERT JARVIS. 
IT. 

A coop brush, if properly used, becomes 
better with time. It fits itself to the hand. 
For this and for other reasons it is well 
to have a large supply of brushes; but bad 
ones should be got rid of, or, rather, they 
should never be bought. Do not fling 
about your brushes carelessly. Do not fail 
to clean them thoroughly after each day’s 
work. Do not constantly use the same set, 
but every now and then try a fresh one. 


FREDERICK LtARNARD. 


They should be very elastic. In landscape, 
they are much used in branch drawing and 
indications of foreground detail; in ma- 
rines, for the rigging of vessels. They may 
be tested by moistening and _ bending. 
They should bend easily and spring back to 
their first condition without showing any 
straggling hairs. Half a dozen sizes should 
be enough, but you should have at least two 
of each size. 

The bristle brush is, however, that with 
which most of the work of the oil painter 
is done. The hair should be fine at the free 
end, not coarse and stubby, however thick 
and stiff it may be at the handle. Inferior 
brushes are thick and coarse at the working 
end. They are cheap, but they are to be 
avoided. The bristle tool should be tested 
for elasticity the same as a sable. As it is 
bought it is loaded with paste. This should 
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be washed out before testing. The quality 
of the handles is comparatively of no im- 
portance. 

The bristle brushes now generally used 
by artists are mostly flat and square at the 
end, but it is well to have a few round ones 
which come to a rather blunt point. 
Whether flat or round, the brush should 
not be too stiff and thick, for a thick brush 
takes up an unnecessary quantity of paint 
and is correspondingly difficult 'to clean. A 
few thick, short, scrubby tools are useful 
for the sort of work called “ scumbling,” 
that is, rubbing rather dry color thinly over 
the surface of the canvas or panel. A few 
of the smaller, flat brushes may come to a 
point. These should be of the very best, 
softest, and springiest bristle. They are to 
be used whenever possible instead of a sa- 
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to dry. If you are too tired after a day’s 
work to wash the brushes, have a smutch- 
box to put thera in over night. This is a 
tin or porcelain affair which holds a little 
kerosene oil sufficient to cover the brushes. 
The oil softens the paint and gradually 
draws it out of the brush into the lower 
part of the box, which can be emptied in 
the morning, when a careful wiping with a 
rag will suffice to clean the brush well 
enough for use. But this plan will not an- 
swer for more than three or four days at a 
time, if it is not supplemented by a careful 
washing. 

So much for the brushes. As to the 
paints, it is even more desirable that they be 
of the best quality. Many paints are fugi- 
tive or unstable: they fade or change color. 
Cheap paints, even when they are perma- 
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hard to tell without trial whether they are 
permanent or not. The best one can do is to 
trust a colorman of repute. 

After the material or pigment, the vehi- 
cle with which it is ground for use is to be 
considered. This may be of bad quality, or 
there may be too much of it, in which case 
the paint is too fluid; or too little, in which 
case the paint may become too dry to use 
before the tube is half used up. Then, the 
colors as we get them are frequently mixed 
tints, and the taste or want of taste of the 
workman shows in the tints that come from 
the tubes. The pigment should be ground 
extremely fine. 

One of the chief causes of color changes 
in paintings is the sulphurous gases gener- 
ated by our coal fires and by gas-light. 
These affect chiefly white lead, which thev 
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ble, which should be reserved for lines and 
details. The larger brushes are, of course, 
to be used in painting large surfaces, such 
as sky and water, but it is well to use al- 
ways as large a brush as possible, because 
it forces one to look for character in masses 
instead of in details. The blaireau, or 
softener, usually made of badger’s hair, is 
not to paint with, but to soften the edges of 
a form that may look too sharp and definite. 
As a rule, it is seldom needed ; but it should 
be at hand when it is. 

Paint should never be allowed to dry in 
a brush. The best plan is to wash the 
brushes immediately, when the day’s work 
is done, in soap and water—not hot water, 
which spoils the brush. Use plenty of soft 
soap and work it well into the paint. Rinse 
out carefully, shaping each brush properly 
with the fingers before laying it aside 


nent, are often badly ground or badly 
mixed, and in either case they work badly. 
Frequently the cheap paints are weak in 
color and do not go so far as the dear ones. 
Remember that it takes care, skill, knowl- 
edge, and choice material to make good 
colors, and that these cost money. But 
some colors, as the ochres, are naturally 
cheap. It is in the madders, cobalts, and 
other high-priced colors that you have to 
guard against adulteration. 

The color, quality, and permanence of a 
paint depend on the material of which it is 
made. The natural ochres, or earths, such 
as Yellow Ochre, Indian Red, and the like, 
are all permanent. They are also, luckily, 
the cheapest of colors. Vegetable colors 
are often fugitive, but there are exceptions. 
Nowadays many colors are the result of 
chemical manipulation, and as to these it is 
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gradually blacken. It is well, therefore, to 
use a naturally pale pigment when possible 
rather than to lighten a dark one with white 
lead. The darkening and reddening of the 
oil mixed with the paint to enable it to be 
spread is another chief cause of change. 
Owing to this oxidation, many old pictures 
which were originally clear and cool in tone 
are now toned like candlelight. Hence, 
many modern painters use as little oil as 
they can. Bad oil and bitumen tend to 
make the skin of paint on the canvas to 
crack. Bitumen has been banished from 
the palette of most good painters for this 
defect. Much has been written about the 
permanency of colors, but this is practically 
all that the student need bear in mind. He 
cannot learn to test his paints chemically 
without giving more time to chemistry than 
to painting. 
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THE ARTS OF METAL. 





II. THe Raltsinc or a Bow . 


THE first and most essential lesson in 
metal working is the raising of a bowl out 
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FIG. 2. PLANISHING 
HAM MER. 





CHAS- 
ING HAMMER. 


FIG, I. 
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FIG. 3. RAISING HAMMER. 
of sheet metal. This is accomplished en- 
tirely by blows with a mallet and hammer ; 
but the circular disk from which it is made 
must first be ’scribed and cut out by means 
of the dividers and the “snips.” The divid- 
ers have hard steel points, and are set to 
any required size by means of a screw. Ifa 
bowl of a particular size is required, it is 
necessary to remember that the circumfer- 
ence of the flat disk must be greater than 
that of the bowl. The proportion varies 
with the depth of the bowl, but it may be 
assumed that if the latter is to have, say, a 
diameter of four inches across the top when 
finished, the disk of metal from which it is 
to be raised must be about six inches in 
diameter. 
THE SNIPS. 

There are two points regarding the 
“snips,” or shears, as to which the novice 
should be cautioned. In the first place, if 
the handles are held too low down their 
ends may nip the flesh severely when they 
are brought together in cutting. Again, 
the blades are set so that the operator may 
look over them and see the line which he 
is cutting on the outside. To do this they 
are to be canted a [little toward the body. If 
held at right angles to the plate of metal, or 
so that the cutting line is visible on the in- 
side, they will not cut a true line. If this 
principle is observed, it will be found easy 
to follow the circle made by the dividers, 
and to cut a correct disk. The centre should 
at once be indicated, and should remain the 
centre of the piece in all subsequent opera- 
tions. The rough edges of the disk should 
be smoothed up with the file before proceed- 
ing farther, as the burr left by the snips 
may lacerate the hand. 

THE FIRST COURSE OF BLOWS. 

Those who have seen The Art Amateur’s 
educational exhibit, shown last month at the 
first exhibition of the National Arts Club, 
will have observed that the bowls displayed 
varied in form from a shallow, saucer-like 
bowl, produced by the first course of blows, 
to a deep bowl, with the rim turned in, 
which was the result of eight separate 
courses of blows. At any stage a pleasing 
and useful form may be secured, and the 
work may be finished at that stage. But it 
is possible to carry it on until a true vase 
form is produced. As this may be done 


simply by repeating the same operations 
over and over again, we will describe only 
the first course of mallet or hammer blows 
and the finishing operations. 





FIG. 4. METHOD OF “ RAISING” A BOWL. 
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A wooden block four or five inches 
square (see first article) is securely fast- 
ened in the vise, with its concave top upper- 
most. The worker holds the disk of metal 
in a slanting position with the left hand so 
that its lower edge is in contact with the 
front of the block, and the hollow of the 
block is behind it. A glance af Fig. 4 
will make this clear. The first blows 
are to be delivered with the mallet about one 
inch from the edge of the disk, so as to 
drive that part of the disk back into the hol- 
low of the block. The mallet should fall 
always in the same place on the block, but 
the disk should be brought around by a 
movement of the left wrist, so as to meet it 
each time in a different place. This move 
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ment of the disk should be slow and steady, 
that of the mallet or hammer much quicker, 
each impression overlapping the preceding 
a little. The striking tool should be held 
loosely, and should be raised after each 
blow in part by its own rebound. When 
the first circle of blows is completed, an 
other should be started just within it, and so 
on until the centfe is reached. This pro 
duces a shallow bowl with fluted or puck- 
ered edges, as shown in the sketch. 
DRIVING BACK THE PUCKERS. 


Now the artistic judgment may be used 
in developing and distributing the puckers 
to provide an ornamental effect, but if the 
bowl is to be deepened farther, or if it is 
to be ornamented in repoussé, it is neces- 
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sary to get rid of the puckers. On the other 
hand, a bowl may be raised without puck- 
ers by a single blow of a trip-hammer driv- 
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FIG, 5. GATHERING THE PUCKERS. 
FIG. 6. BOWL SHOWING ORNAMENTAL 


PUCKERS. 


ing the disk into a metal shape. But in this 
way only repetitions of the same shape can 
be got, and it has the disadvantage of ex- 
panding the metal, while hammering thick- 
ens it. ‘To drive back the puckers, the bowl 
is turned upside down upon the bench, and 
tangential blows are delivered across the 
point of each pucker (Fig. 5), causing 
them to slide into one another like a pack of 
cards when shuffled. But it must be borne 
in mind that if only these “ hollow ” blows 
were given, the metal would become pleated, 
and, to prevent this, “ solid ” or direct blows 
are interspersed. The puckers are not en- 
tirely gathered up at the first operation, but 
they are much reduced, and the metal corre 
spondingly thickened, as shown in Fig. 5. 

After the puckers are reduced, if a deeper 
bowl is required, the blows with the mallet 
(or, as the metal grows thicker, the ham 
mer) are to be repeated on the inside and 
the puckers again reduced as often as may 
be required. But as brass, if not annealed, 
becomes very hard with repeated hammer- 
ing, it is necessary to anneal it after about 
three courses of blows. 

\NNEALING. 

An open fire may be used for annealing, 
but the blow-pipe is much handier. All 
parts of the bowl should be brought to a red 
heat. To remove the bowl from the fire, it 
should be held, with tengs or pliers, by 
some even part of the circumference, not so 
as to compress any of the remaining small 
puckers, for brass when red hot is very brit 
tle and easily broken. By referring to the 
picture of the workshop in the last number, 
it will be seen that the blow-pipe has one 
rubber tube attached to the gas supply, 
while the other is attached to the foot bel- 
lows. By this last, a stream of air is forced 
into the pipe along with the gas, securing 
perfect combustion, and producing a tongue 
of flame which is carried over every part of 
the work. The end of the blue flame is the 
hottest part. To hasten cooling, the bowl 
may be plunged into cold water. 

When the bowl is of the proper depth 
and of a handsome shape, it may be desired 
to turn in the rim. This is accomplished by 
one or two courses of blows just within the 
rim with the ball pene of the hammer, aided 
by a few taps on the outside to rectify the 
shape. This done, smooth up as much as 
possible with the mallet on the inside. As 
the bowl is blackened from the annealing, 
it is well, before planishing, to brighten the 
surface by dipping it in pure nitric acid and 
washing with two or three waters. For 
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drying, use, if possible, warm boxwood saw- 
dust, which does not stick to the metal. 
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The bowl should be dry and free from 
grease before it is dipped in the acid bath. 


PLANISHING. 

The planishing stakes differ from the 
hammering block in being of steel, with a 
convex polished surface. The stake is held 
in the vise. The bowl is held in the left 
hand, the hollow side down and the hollow 
edge against the rounded edge of the stake, 
contrariwise to the position in which it is 
held in hammering up into shape. The ob- 
ject now is to make the form even and to 
drive back the remaining puckers. The 
hammer as well as the stake used in planish- 
ing must have a beautifully polished sur- 
face, to preserve which both must be care- 
fully oiled after each day’s work, and pol- 
ished before using with a piece of leather 
saturated with oil and tripoli. The least 
speck of rust on either will cause a rough- 
ness, which will be transferred to the work. 
The first course of planishing blows is to be 
delivered around the outer edge, but not 
close to it. They need not overlap. They 
are followed by other circles of blows, as 
in the former work, from the circumfer- 
ence to the centre, which should always re- 
main the same. The hammer should strike 
always with the same weight of blow and 
in the same place on the stake, the bowl be- 
ing brought around little by little under it. 

FINISHING. 

If not to receive any further decoration 
than the planishing marks, the bottom 
should now be turned. A circle is ’scribed 
with the dividers, and the bowl being 
turned bottom up on the bench, one or two 
rows of blows are delivered with the mallet 
inside this circle. This turns in the bottom, 
making an even ring for it to stand on. 
Perhaps a few blows may be needed at the 
centre. This must be carefully done, not to 
destroy the general shape and balance of 
the bowl. The bowl may now be polished, 
first with rotten-stone and rag, and after 
with tripoli or rouge and chamois. Or it 
may be colored in various ways, which will 
be treated of in a special article that we shall 
give later on. 

In our next number we will describe the 
process of ornamenting in repoussé. But 
without the use of other processes than 
those described in this article—cutting with 
the snips and hammering—all of the objects 
of use and adornment shown in our illus- 
trations may be produced. The character 
of the work is in all these essentially the 
same, and it should be possible to make any 
of them after only a few days’ practice. 
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LETTERING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





WHEN Christmas time comes round, and 
the art student wishes to decorate presents 
for his friends with some sentiment appro- 
priate to the season, he is often at a loss to 
know how he should form his letters; so 
I have prepared this article hoping it may 
be of timely interest. It so happens that 
among the English-speaking people a great 
many Christmas inscriptions, either in the 
form of mottoes for the churches, or printed 
hymns or poems, have been for several hun- 
dred years constructed in Gothic letters; I 
therefore consider that when you put the 
words “ Merry Christmas ” upon a holiday 
gift, you do well to use Gothic letters, as 
you are following a recognized precedent, 
and so I have prepared this paper on Gothic 
letters. 

The best way to study this letter is to ob- 
tain an old-fashioned quill pen, and learn to 
write in Gothic letters as you would learn 
to write your own name in modern pen 
hand. Even if you undertake to design a 
motto for a church decoration, with letters 
a foot high, where you cannot use a pen, 
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you are benefited in making your enlarge- 
ment by your pen practice, for the Gothic 
letter is entirely the outcome of the pen 
pressure. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that the 
width of the shaft of your letter should be 
the width of the pen you use; do not try to 
make a letter about a quarter of an inch 
wide with a pen that is but a sixteenth of an 
inch wide. Thus, if you make a perpendic- 
ular mark with the pen, using very slight 
pressure, you have the upright shaft for the 
i, n, m, ut, for the p and gq, for the b, d, h, 1, 
and ¢. A curve is formed by beginning 
with light pressure, increasing it until half 
of the curve is completed, and then revers- 
ing the operation by lightening the pressure 
by degrees. On this basis you begin your 
study of lettering, and I have tried to make 
the process clear in the drawings attending 
this article. The construction of the letters 
in these drawings will give you an insight 
into the construction of the letters which 
you see daily in the magazines; they are 
nearly all built upon these principles, being 
the outgrowth of the written letter, for 
when the first printers wished to produce a 
book, they naturally had no printed guide, 
but simply imitated the written book of the 


time. However, the type founders have 
changed the letters considerably, so that 
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many of the hair lines and perfect circles of 
the modern letters are the product of .the 
graver’s tool and not of the pen. A little 
study, however, of the subject of lettering 
will make it clear to you that the modern 
letter is built upon the principle of our illus- 
trations Nos. 1 to 5. In figures 1 to 59 
(illustration No. 1) I have shown the char- 
acteristics of the Gothic letter, which is 
more particularly a pen letter than is the 
Latin letter, such as these words are printed 
in. This Gothic letter is also known as the 
old English or black letter. 

We begin our study of the alphabet with 
an 1, figures 1 to 4. The dot over it is a 
short, oblique stroke ; the i consists of a thin, 
oblique stroke upward from left to right, 
called the serif, and then a heavy, oblique 
stroke downward from left to right, No. 2, 
then a perpendicular shaft, No. 3, then an- 
other quarter stroke from left to right, end- 
ing in an oblique serif, No. 4. In No. 5 
these lines are drawn in a little different 
way, and make the basis of an r, which is 
completed in No. 6. No. 7 shows another 
r of simpler character, consisting of five 
strokes only, and it may be reduced to four 
by making the main shaft of two parts only, 
as in the n, No. 10. No. 8 shows the shaft, 
No. 7, at the beginning of an m; in No. 9 
the parts are separated. No 10 shows a 
simpler shaft, but a more complex construc- 
tion in the remainder of the letter ; this com- 
plexity puts the right-hand half of the letter 
out of harmony with the m, No. 8, but in 
harmony with the u, No. 11. The logic of 
this harmony must be thoroughly under- 
stood before the student can make a consis- 
tent alphabet; with it understood the stu- 
dent can make a complete alphabet if four or 
five letters of any special alphabet are 
shown him. For example, the 7’s in “ Merry 
Christmas” are harmonious with the m, 
Nos. 8 and 9, rather than with the uw, 
No. 11, but an 7 like the one in Christ- 
mas is allowable with both Nos. 8 and 
11. In Nos. 13, 14, and 15 we show a 
round hand, where the process of develop- 
ment is not so easily traced as in the 
angular hand, but it is none the less built 
up upon the same principle. At No. 16 we 
begin a letter which is not unlike Nos. 3 and 
4. It is the basis of half a dozen letters. 
By adding the right-hand part of No. 6 to 
it we make it into a c, and by constructing 
the ¢ first, and then adding an oblique line, 
like a continued serif, we make an e, as at 
Nos. 18 and 20. In Nos. 19 and 20 the ba- 
sis of the letter, instead of being composed 
of three parts, and thus constructing an an- 
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Frusake arise goob(ibristians! 
et nothing you dismay; 


‘Remember Christ our Saviour, 
Wis born upon this day. 


gular letter, is made up of one line, and this 
makes a more or less round-hand e. In No. 
21 we find the shaft of No. 7, and in No. 22 
the shaft of No. 6, both turned into an a by 
the addition of one heavy, oblique stroke and 
two light strokes. In Nos. 23 and 24 we 
find one way of constructing an 0, a very 
difficult letter to make. In Nos. 25 and 26, 
we find different forms of a p, and in Nos. 
27, 28, and 29, various forms of a g. Then 
follow on the opposite column three lines, 
which should be perfectly clear to any one 
who practises making the first twenty-eight 
letters with a quill pen. Nos. 36 and 37 
are very good letters to practise on, as are 
Nos. 45 and 46; they are eminently pen let- 
ters. In Nos. 51 and 52 we have interest- 
ing combinations; No. 51 is a double v 
form, No. 52 a double u. The student will 
do well to select from the advertisements in 
a magazine a line of Gothic type which does 
not contain all the letters of the alphabet, 
and from it construct an entire alphabet ; 
careful study will teach him to do this. 
For example, if the u or v in the line se- 
lected is like No. 11, then his w must be like 
No. 52, but if the « or v is like No. 50, he 
should make his w like No. 51. 

We have thus completed an exercise in 
lower-case letters, which are better than 
capitals for the beginner to learn the Gothic 
alphabet from, as he can more quickly mas- 
ter them than he can master capitals; cap- 
itals requiring an amount of dexterity which 
can only be acquired through a great deal 
of practice. We end with “ Merry Christ- 
mas,” commenced with capitals so as to 
show the complete unity of the two classes 
of letters. 

In our verses from Christmas poems we 
have varied the lettering, and consider that 
no explanation is necessary for its under- 
standing if the reader will but practise with 
a quill pen. 

The purpose of the verses a and b in 
drawing No. 2 is to show the contrast be- 
tween a thin, angular letter and a heavy, 
squatty letter; we have also tried to match 
the character of the letter in the initials, but 
it is not always necessary to do so; the ver- 
sals of b could be used as initials in a. 

In c, we have completed the alphabet of 
versal initials which we have used in Nos. 
2,3, and 5. There was no w in the alpha- 
bet, and it will be seen how we have con- 
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structed one by uniting two u’s. These let- 
ters were frequently painted with a brush, 
hence they are less representative pen letters 
than our lower-case letters. They are not 
difficult to make, and are very useful for 
holiday lettering, especially when made in 
Red or Blue. Versal letters are initial let- 
ters which were used at the beginning of 
verses ; they were usually in Red, and gave 
the clue to the reader or chanter to turn to 
a verse when it came his turn; hence the 
name. They are rarely suitable for word 
construction, and, in fact, all the capitals 
we have used are best fitted for initials. 
The letters in our illustrations were made 
entirely with a quill pen, and we consider 
that a certain roughness of their contour is 
not detrimental to their effect, and that it is 
better to thus use a quill pen and have this 
roughness, than to use a steel pen and ob- 
tain a sharper but, it must be confessed, a 
less symmetrical effect ; still, if one cannot 
procure a quill pen, a broad steel pen may 












t sueeter music can we bring 

ban a carol, for to sing 

be birth of this our beavenly Ring? 
Awake the voice! awake the string! 
rt, ear,and eye, and everything, 
wakel the ubile the active finger 
uns division with the singer. 


ark and dull night, flie bence aay, 
nd give the honours to this day, 
hat sees December turn’d toflay. 


wie may ask the reason, $2’ 
be — and wherefore all things bere 
Seem like the springtime of the yeare? 







ai... do's the chilling winter's morne 

mile like a beast beset with corne; 
x smell like to a meade neursborne, 
Onbus on the sudden? 


be used to acquaint one with the theory of 
pen pressure. 

Any reader who has had experience in 
china painting, wood carving, or wood en- 
graving knows how difficult it is to work 
slowly at first, and that the test of progress 
is the ability to so do. The same is true in 
the study of lettering. After a few exer- 
cises by means of which you acquaint your- 
self with the theory of letter formation 
there is nothing left for you to do but to 
practise till you can work deliberately and 
slowly. As soon as the pen travels slowly 
over the paper your work begins to have 
character and to be consistent throughout. 

One of the difficulties in the practice of 
lettering, as in all kinds of designing, is to 
fill your space; very few pen artists would 
be able to take up a pen and without any 
previous sketching write “ Merry Christ- 
mas ” on a visiting card, so that it would fill 
the space properly ; the way an experienced 
designer would do and the way the student 
should do is to mark out the form of the 
visiting card several times on a piece of 
linen paper, and practise in the given space 
with letters of different sizes till he finds 
just the right size. This sketch he can then 
transfer to his visiting card. He should 
map out in this manner the dimensions of 
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Bring we agarland of holly, 
semary, 1wy,and bay: | 
avily’s nothing but folly. 

Cilafter the C bristmas day. 


any form to be decorated, and practise on 
paper first. Besides this preliminary 
sketching, it is customary to rule across 
your paper a line for the top, and one for 
the base of your letters, and a third line for 
the top of your capitals, if any are used. In 
the old days the illuminators of manuscript 
allowed these ruled lines to stand; to-day 
they are only guide lines, and are made in 
pencil, and after the letters are put in are 
erased. 

Color-lettering, or illuminating, is a 
charming occupation. Almost any colors 
may be used, but the student will do well 
to practise first by using black letters for 
the text and red for the initials. He may 
next try surrounding his red initial with 
Gold, later on with Blue and Gold, and on 
the blue or the red of his letters he may 
paint in white scroll-like figures; Orange 
and Brown may also be used and Green for 
leaves, but these colors do not carry quite 
so well as the Red, Blue, and Gold. Hig- 
gins’ inks, which come not only in black, 
but also in a variety of colors, can be used 
for the black and colored letters; and the 
different preparations of liquid and pow- 
dered gold used for the gilding. On vel- 
lum a handsomer effect is got by using gold- 
leaf, which is affixed by first applying size, 
which is allowed to partially dry for half an 
hour or so, and the gold-leaf then put on 
and burnished. Some of the finest manu- 
scripts of antiquity are thus decorated. 
Gold-leaf costs about thirty-five cents a 
package of a dozen sheets, the sizing about 
eighteen cents a bottle. Vellum or parch- 
ment costs about seventy-five cents a sheet, 
about 14 by 18. Vegetable parchment, an 
imitation of the real parchment, costs about 
half that price, and may be obtained in 
larger sheets; it is very pleasant to work 
on and of a handsome yellowish color. 
When one has not colored inks, water-colors 
may be used to paint in the initials, and if 
when mixed with water they do not flow 
nicely on the surface to be decorated, a lit- 
tle gum arabic may be thrown into the wa- 
ter used; if the color does not then cover 
the surface thoroughly, or if grayish tints 
are required, Chinese White may be used 
with the pigments, thus making gouache or 
body color. Any heavy water-color paper 
may be used in place of parchment, and if 
the colors are put on in transparent washes, 
that is, without the use of Chinese White, 
the effect is brilliant. 
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FIGURE 2. 























FIGURE 4. 








SOME OBJECTS SHOWN 
AT THE 
NATIONAL ART COMPETITION 
LONDON 
4 
Fic. 1. PIANO Case. By G. E. KRUGER 


FiGs. 2, 4, 5. CLARET JUG, COFFEE POT, AND 
Toast Rack. By MaupD ACKEREY 


Fic. 3. SILVER CRueTs. By A. E. HOLLINSHEAD 
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ART COMPETITION, LONDON. | are 


FIGURE 11. 
et 7 
Fic. 6. Foorsatt CHatLtence Cup. By F. 
G. Woop. 


Fic. 7, Bann Stanp. By G. E. Gittick. 

Fic. 8. Boox Cover. By C. G. Lowrner. 

Fics. 9 AND 12. PAssEMENTERIE Desicns. By 
Miss I. F. Ravatson. 

Fic. 10. Piano Front. By G.C. Duxsury. 

Fic. 11. Fan. By Miss Kate C. Warren. Pores te 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS ABROAD. 





BY R. DAVIS BENN. 





More Work FROM THE NATIONAL ART 
CoMPETITION, LONDON. 

Tue Arts and Crafts Exhibition is open, 
and I have not forgotten my promise to re- 
view it in the pages of The Art Amateur, 
but circumstances render it quite impossible 
for me to do so this month. There is much 
to be seen there, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and I am looking forward to “ having my 
say” upon the subject, but must postpone 
doing so until the January issue. In the 
meantime there are more prize works in our 
National Art Competition which are well 
worth consideration, and I do not think 
we can do better than deal with them, pend- 
ing our anticipation of the discussion of the 
latest creations of that select little coterie of 
whom William Morris was the prophet. 

x * 

Ir is rather interesting to note that for 
some years past the most successful designs 
for silver work sent in by students at our 
schools of art have been by women, and the 
same was the case in the competition under 
review. Why this is I cannot explain, but 
there is the fact. But no matter from 
whence they come, fresh ideas in that 
branch of industry are “as welcome as 
flowers in May,” for the majority of our 
manufacturers of plate have been content 
for far too long a time to run in the same old 
grooves as did their fathers before them, 
turning out stereotyped and familiar forms 
with a monotonous regularity that has be- 
come worse than irritating. Indeed, I know 
of one of our most eminent firms in this line 
who possess thousands of old dies which 
have been in constant use for many years, 
and they state plainly that they do not 
trouble to originate new designs, because, 
say they, “ people don’t want them!” Well! 
that is a matter of opinion. Probably the 
majority of purchasers do not place much 
value upon originality of thought, but there 
are a few who are getting tired of “ eternal 
sameness,” and I must confess to being of 
their number. 

* *k * 

Tue best silver this year was by Miss 
Maud Ackerey, and I am pleased to be able 
to indicate the lines of some of her sugges- 
tions in Figs. 2, 4, and 5 herewith. The 
toast rack shown in Fig. 5 is simple and 
tasteful, while the coffee-pot (Fig. 4) and 
claret jug (Fig. 2) evince a commendable 
desire to get away from commonplace 
forms. These gained a silver medal; and a 
book prize went to Mr. A. E. Hollinshead 
for his modelled designs for silver cruets 
(Fig. 3), the treatment of the latter being 
somewhat heavy, and hardly in keeping 
with the precious metal to be employed. 

* * * 


A PIANO-CASE is an extremely difficult 
thing to design successfully, as the general 
form is so strictly governed by the shape 
of the internal arrangements. Many at- 
tempts have been made to depart from 
standard models, and have resulted in fail- 
ure. One new type of case favored by a 
modern school of designers is represented 
by Fig. 1, but it is open to serious objection. 
In the first place, the hinges of the side 
“ wings "—if I may so describe them—are 
most liable to become loose and “ rattle,” and 
in the second the opening of such an instru- 
ment would necessitate the clearing of the 
surrounding space for some yards in both 
directions. The details suggested by Mr. G. 
E. Kruger in this design are refined and 
graceful, and for those we may accord him 
a considerable measure of praise, but for the 
rest, I think he would do well in future to 
avoid this particular class of piano-case. 





ANOTHER work appertaining to the en- 
joyment of music was the design for a band 
stand (Fig. 7) by Mr. G. E. Gillick, and in 
view of the excellence of its conception and 
modelling, I am not at all surprised that the 
examiners should deem it worthy of a silver 
medal. The pose of the figure is admirable, 
and the execution of the detail throughout 
is quite in keeping with it. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Gillick will “ shine ” in future com- 
petitions; I, for one, shall look for his next 
work with the greatest interest. 

* * * 

Miss Kate WARREN won a silver medal 

by two clever works, a fan and a book- 





CLARET CUP. BY MRS. H. A. MACLEAN. 


(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE PAGE 18.) 


cover, the former of which is reproduced in 
Fig. 11, and is as dainty a piece of needle- 
work as one would wish to see. The space 
—an awkward one to deal with—is cleverly 
filled, without any suggestion whatsoever of 
over-elaboration. Another design in which 
the figures of children play an important 
part is that by Miss C. G. Lowther for a 
cover, in colored gesso, for “ Helen's 
Babies,” a book which, for genuine side- 
splitting humor, has seldom, if ever, been 
rivalled. Here we have the irrepressible 
Budge and Toddie delighting in their ju- 


venile effervescence, and so obtain a delight- 
ful foretaste of the contents of the work 
within. 

* * * 

Tue cordial sympathy that has so re- 
cently been proved to exist between Amer- 
ica and Great Britain in matters relating to 
sport as, happily, in questions of far greater 
moment, induces me to reproduce the clever 
suggestion for a football challenge cup by 
Mr. F. G. Wood, which appears in Fig. 6. 
True, the judges only deemed it worthy of 
a book prize, but I am of opinion that they 
sadly underestimated its merits as a study in 
design. The conception of the whole thing 
is good, and the modelling, though by no 
means perfect, is yet full of promise. 

* * * 

[ SHALL conclude, for the month, with 
the two designs for passementerie, Figures 
g and 12, by Miss I. F. Ravaison, and the 
delightful scheme for a piano front (Fig. 
10) by Mr. George C. Duxbury. Apart 
from the admirable drawing of the last 
named, there is a spirit of poesy underlying 
its conception which entitles it to very high 
praise. 





FIGURE PAINTING. 





BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE “ VIRGIN 
AND CHILD,” By RAPHAEL Det’ COLLe, 
IN OrL, WATER, AND PASTEL Coors. 

Tue “ Virgin and Child,” by Raphael Del’ 
Colle, is so different to anything that has 
been given our readers of late that an en- 
tirely different method of handling must 
be given. Above all, what we look for and 
value in this older school is the sentiment 
and deep religious feeling in the work. 
Our freer atmospheric expression would 
hardly be in keeping with the devotional 
character of the subject. The deep, rich 
coloring in its simple masses is delightful 
and harmonious. A fine French canvas of 
the desired size should be toned down with 
a delicate stain of Burnt Umber with a 
touch of Raw Sienna. The colors should be 
diluted with turpentine, which will dry 
quickly, and then the drawing should be 
made with a fine charcoal. When all is sat- 
isfactorily placed, the charcoal lines should 
be repeated with Light Red diluted with 
turpentine. The palette should contain the 
good old earthen colors, like Yellow Ochre, 
Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, Light Red, the 
umbers, Terre Verte. Prussian Blue should 
be used throughout the picture, and the 
blues, such as Cobalt and Permanent Blue, 
can be omitted altogether. A first, sec- 


‘ ond, and perhaps a third painting will be 


required to give the tonal qualities of the 
picture. In the first painting, flat tones of 
medium tints should be laid on, observing 
the large masses of light and dark. The 
placing of the features: After covering the 
canvas take the palette-knife and scrape the 
color off again. It will then be found that 
enough color and drawing is left to help 
considerably for the next painting, and that 
the dragging of the colors over each other 
has given a certain quality not obtained by 
a direct work. In the first painting use for 
the flesh Light Red, Yellow Ochre, Terre 
Verte, Raw Umber, and Silver White. For 
the hair use Burnt Sienna, Raw Umber, and 
Yellow Ochre. For the gown, Vermilion 
and Burnt Sienna and Burnt Madder, later 
on to be glazed with Madder Lake or Crim- 
son Lake. For the drapery, Antwerp Blue, 
and for the scarf, Light Red. The sky 
should be laid in with Antwerp (or Prus- 
sian) Blue, and the light part with Silver 
White, Yellow Ochre, and a little Light 
Red. The landscape can be laid in in flat 
tones of Prussian Blue, lightened with 
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Silver White or toned with Raw Umber. If 
a little drying oil has been used with the 
medium of linseed oil and turpentine, the 
picture would be ready for a second paint- 
ing the next day or the following day. 

For the second painting the student 
should begin to find the detail and model- 
ling ; the shadows should be put into their 
full depth, keeping the transparent charac- 
ter. The lights should be slightly loaded, 
and toward the end of the sitting, when the 
color is beginning to get tacky, a softener 
should be used to blend the tints,as was done 
in the original. Vermilion and a very little 
Prussian Blue should be added to the flesh 
tints; to the hair Prussian Blue and Burnt 
Umber. For drawing the detail, a camel’s- 
hair brush will be necessary for this picture, 
especially toward the last, when the halo 
and delicate ornamental drawing are put in. 
The eyes must be carefully finished and the 
high light kept in its place—sharp but not 
too light. Glaze the gown with pure Aliz- 
arin Crimson or Crimson Lake. The same 
thing must be done to the scarf. This 
method of working by glaze is much finer 
in quality than when the colors are mixed 
and put on together, and is the method in 
which the old masters worked. The pic- 
ture cannot be hurried to render it well. 
Should a third painting be necessary, allow 
a day or two to elapse, so that the under 
color thoroughly dries first. Quick dryers 
should not be used toward the last, as the 
picture would crack should the color un- 
derneath not be perfectly dry. 

Water-CoLors: The water-color treat- 
ment of this picture varies from other 
studies quite as much as the oil color. 
The paper should be moistened thoroughly 
and allowed to stretch and then be tacked 
to.a stretcher. When dry it will be smooth 
and give the quality sought for in the 
picture. A mounted water-color board 
will answer the same purpose. Perhaps 
the finish will not be quite as fine. The 
hot-pressed paper is the best to use, one 
hundred and forty pounds in weight. Tint 
the paper all over with Yellow Ochre after 
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PLAQUE. BY ANNABELLE 





MATHER HUTCHINSON, 


(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE PAGE 18.) 


the drawing is in. A hard pencil is the 
cleanest to work with. It is important to 
get the paper covered before beginning to 
finish. The broad washes of the sky 
should be put in with Prussian Blue, the 
lighter parts should be warmed with Ver- 
milion. A simple tone for the hair is Burnt 
Sienna mixed with a little Yellow Ochre. 
The gown should be painted with Ver- 





RENAISSANCE DECANTER TRAY. BY FANNY ROWELL. 


(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE PAGE 18.) 


milion and Alizarin Crimson, and the drap- 
ery with Antwerp Blue, Black, with a little 
Burnt Sienna in the background. The land- 
scape should be painted with Prussian Blue 
and Raw Umber. Now that these broad 
masses are in, the real color and value of the 
flesh tones will be perceived. Wash after 
wash, beginning with the lighter tints, each 
tint waiting until the previous wash is dry. 
Prussian Blue will take the place of Cobalt 
throughout the picture, but it must be used 
sparingly in the flesh tints; it is found 
especially on the edge of the shadows. The 
flesh tone can be made out of the following 
colors: Light Red, Vermilion, Yellow 
Ochre, Terre Verte, Burnt Sienna, and 
Raw Umber. An excellent effect can be ob- 
tained by taking a large brush full of wa- 
ter and dragging it rapidly all over the 
picture, backward and forward, so that one 
tone will slightly run into another. The 
same effect can be obtained by wetting a 
sponge, squeezing out the water, and spong- 
ing the picture down. This will give the 
much-desired quality. The student must be 
careful that the whole paper is dry before 
starting to sponge, or the color would lift 
unequally and a spotty effect would result. 
The detail of ornament should be put in 
with Chinese White and the local color 
added. Care must be taken not to keep any 
of the lights too bright; even the white 
round the neck is not pure white. The halo 
and the glory on the Infant Saviour’s head 
must be put in with Chinese White and af- 
terward colored to the necessary shade. 
Paste. Cotors: An exact rendering 
of the picture can be given with pastel. 
The finger should be freely used to rub 
the pastel into the paper, but cotton wool 
will answer the same purpose, while 
pointed crayons or broken edges of pastel 
will give the required drawing. A pastel 
canvas or velvet paper is the most sat- 
isfactory to use. The former can be 
mounted on a stretcher the same as canvas 
for oil colors. If necessary, a fine pencil 
will help the drawing. Where the chalk is 
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not fine enough a brush will remove super- 
fluous color, and a leather stump will also 
be useful in drawing. The work must be 
started in broadly, toning the whole canvas ; 
but the finish and detail must not be at- 
tempted until the values are correct. There 
is no medium that will more satisfactorily 
give the rendering of flesh than pastel. Put 
the finished picture under glass as soon as 
completed. 


THECERAMIC DECORATOR 
Under the Direction of 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell of the N. Y. S. K. A. 
KERAMIC ARTS EXHIBITION. 

Tue Eighth Annual Exhibition of the 
New York Society of Keramic Arts will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Novem- 
ber 20th, 21st, and 22d. As The Art Ama- 
teur goes to press before the pieces are gath- 
ered together, our review of the exhibition 
as a whole must be reserved until the Janu- 
ary issue. We have, however, secured some 
photographs of several notable pieces from 
the studios of prominent members of the 
club. The fact that many of the others had 
no work finished in October shows how 
these very busy painters are working even 
to the last minute, when their pieces will go 
directly from the kiln to the exhibition. 

‘The tray reproduced of pink and red roses 
is an exquisite harmony of coloring by Mar- 
shall Fry, Jr. It is most effective and is 
done in his very best style. Miss M. M. 
Mason, also known so well as a painter of 
flowers, has used very delicate pink roses as 
a scheme of decoration, treated tenderly, in 
her own charming style. For the smaller 
vase she has used the old-fashioned white 
rose. The Lelleek toast cup by Miss EF. 
Mason has a Persian design in paste; it 
shows clever handling of very broad floats 
of enamel and is a 
masterpiece of skil- 
ful workmanship. 

Among the figure 
painters are Miss 
Emilie C. Adams, 
who has charge of 
the Emma Willard 
Art School; Mrs. 
Martha J. Shaw, of 
New York, and Mrs. 
Annabelle M. 
Hutchinson. The lat- 
ter has had her stu- 
dio in Paris until re- 
cently, but is now in 
New York. The 
group we reproduce 
is exceedingly well 
handled and fills the 
space perfectly. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is also a 
most expert worker 
of figures in enamel. 
Besides this she de- 
votes much time to 
painting in color 
and enamel on cop- 
per. From Mrs. M. 
J. Shaw’s exhibit we 
have chosen an ideal 
head, which is the 
decoration of a bon- 
bonniére cover. The 
original work is sur- 
rounded by paste 
and gold, and the 
base of the box is in 
green lustre. “ The 
Hunter,” by Miss 
Emilie C. Adams, shows most careful 
finish and drawing. Miss Adams received 
her training some years ago in both the 
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TRAY—PINK AND RED ROSES. 


Sévres and Dresden potteries, and is in con- 
sequence a thoroughly practical worker. 
The claret cup by Mrs. Howard A. Mac- 
Lean is a departure from the large grapes 
which have been so much used. She has 
succeeded cleverly in painting miniature 





TOAST CUP DECORATED WITH ENAMELS AND 
PASTE. BY E. MASON. 


bunches and leaves. The dainty coloring is 
combined with ruby and violet lustre as the 
foundation of the claret cup, and a design 
of grape leaves in paste and gold holds to- 
gether the conventional design. 

The decanter tray in Renaissance design 





by Fanny Rowell has a border of ruby 
lustre, over which was fired a wash of yel- 
low lustre, making a charming iridescent 


BY MARSHALL FRY, JR. 





color. The centre is of yellow lustre, with 
scrolls in rose color and gold, and a blending 
of various tones from the lustre border to 
the centre. Mrs. Calhoun will have among 
her exhibit a pitcher decorated with high 
bush cranberries in delicately tender and 
natural coloring, with the border and handle 
in pale green lustre. Mrs. Anna B. Leon- 
ard will show some dainty examples of her 
paste, gold, enamel, and colors. Mrs. L. 
Vance Phillips will have several beautiful 
figure pieces. Mrs. Robineau will also show 
some very fine pieces, while from Mrs. Mary 
Alley Neal we shall undoubtedly find many 
charmingly original decorations. Miss 
Hall’s exhibit should also be interesting. 





THE ART OF MINERAL PAINTING. 





BY E. C. DARBY. 


XIII. Figure PAINTING. 


Ivory Yellow, Canary Yellow, Albert 
and Silver Yellows, and sometimes Mixing 
Yellow are all used in flesh tints ; there is lit- 
tle choice among them. Ivory and Mixing 
Yellows are best for very delicate flesh, like 
a baby’s head. Many people combine 
Ivory Yellow with one of the others for gen- 
eral work. In like manner, Blood Red, the 
German Pompadour, Carnation No. 2, and 
Deep Red Brown have each their claims and 
uses. Carnation will give the most delicate 
tints, and Blood Red will make strong, rich 
coloring for a brunette or a man’s head. 
The simple fact remains, that an Iron Red 
and a Yellow harmonizing are required for 
a general flesh tint. The selection and pro- 
portions depend upon the color wanted, and 
the result upon the skill of the artist. 

In blues there is, I think, a decided 
choice. Deep Blue Green has long been a 
favorite, but every one knows its vicious 
tendency to intensify in the fire and eat up 
everything it comes in contact with. 
Night or Bronze 
Greens have much 
less of this, and are 
safer. Turquoise 
Blue and Turquoise 
Green are equally 
good. A Gray for 
flesh requires a Red, 
Blue, and Yellow. 
Night Green and 
Yellow Brown make 
delicate Green 
Grays, but must be 
neutralized to the 
proper extent by 
Red. Strong shad- 
ows want a stronger 
Brown and a strong 
Red. Brown No. 
108, Brown No. 17, 
or Finishing Brown 
(the latter is a pret- 
ty gray by itself 
used delicately) will 
answer the purpose. 
Another good gray 
is made of Bruns- 
wick Black and Car- 
mine Purple, toned 
down with Yellow 
Brown or Yellow 
Ochre (the two may 
be used indiscrimi- 
nately), making a 
gray for general 
use, which, warmed 
up with a touch of 
Strong Red, will al- 
so make the deep 
shadows. This gray 
should be well fluxed. It is not so much 
the colors as the skill in using them. 

To avoid confusion, I will take Ivory 
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Yellow, Carnation No. 2, Yellow Ochre, 
Brown No. 17, and Night Green, but I re- 
peat, any other combination might be just 





IDEAL HEAD. BY MARTHA J. SHAW. 


as good. The one essential is a good, slow 
drying medium—one of the new ones, or a 
mixture of balsam and oil of cloves. It 
should keep open for an hour at least, and 
longer if necessary. The thick, viscid char- 
acter of this: assists materially in establish- 
ing a good glaze. Good brushes are indis- 
pensable—flat Russian sable, Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4, and red sable, either flat or round, 
but they must have exquisite points, as very 
much depends upon the delicacy of touch. 
When a brush is worn so as to lose the nat- 
ural tip, although it may still have a point, 
it is responsible for many a failure. A 
sheet of glass about six by eight inches 
makes a good palette. It is well to have 
two of these, also a smaller piece. Take 
out the colors from 
the tubes one by 
one on the small 
glass, and rub 
down with a drop 
or less of oil of 
cloves ; range them 
in order in neat lit- 
tle pats across the 
centre of the large 
glass, so as to leave 
space clean and 
free for working. 
Mix together 
slightly with the 
brush Ivory Yel- 
low and Carnation 
in such proportions 
as common sense 
and observation 
tell you is a good 
general flesh tint. 
I want to say here, 
let your first at- 
tempts be on a me- 
dium-sized head— 
a face at least two 
inches is none too 
large. Using a flat 
brush as large as 
the space will ad- 
mit of, lay the flesh 
tint over the whole 
face and neck, going well up into the hair. 
Use just enough medium to spread the color 
and no more; an excess will make trouble in 
working later. Lay this tint as thin as pos- 
sible. Do not use either pad or stippler, for 
the broad, flat brush will give the best sur- 
face. Lay in the hair with a gray of Black 
and Ivory Yellow, letting the brush follow 


the direction of the masses, and blending it 
perfectly with the flesh tint. 

Next, with a smaller flat brush block in 
the broad shadows with a gray of Night 
Green, Yellow Ochre, and Carnation. 
About the temples, nose, mouth, and throat 
the grays incline to blue, but are very deli- 
cate—remember, blue never loses any- 
thing in firing—a little greenish about the 
lower part of the face, and inclining to vio- 
let where the hair and flesh meet. Don’t 
have very much color in the brush, just 
enough to give the tone wanted, and be care- 
ful not to carry it beyond its proper place. 
Pinch the color out of the brush with a 
cloth, and so blend it into the light. Put in 
the eye with an exceedingly delicate warm 
gray—Brown No. 17, very thin. If it is a 
brown eye, add Yellow Ochre. This should 
be just strong enough to indicate its posi- 
tion. Take the flesh color mostly off the 
white with a clean brush, and remove the 
speck of light with the scraper. Put in the 
eyebrows with this same gray of Brown No. 
17, not strong, and softening it well into the 
flesh; the shadow under the lid and line 
above make a little warmer with Carnation, 
and the stronger shadows about the face the 
same. Make the nostril quite warm and 
the parting of the lips; shape the mouth out 
very slightly with Carnation, nothing, how- 
ever, approaching an outline. Do not try 
to do any more than enough to preserve the 
position of the features ; this is only prepar- 
ing a ground to work on. Put in the back- 
ground, using first a soft color, Pearl or 
Warm Gray, or Ivory Yellow, and break 
the colors into it. The broad, flat brush will 
lay the tint quite smooth enough. Broken 
tints will have much more atmosphere than 
a dead, smooth surface. Soften the joining 
with the head; the hair should not have 
dried too much to blend imperceptibly into 
the background. 

If the draperies are white, give first a 
thin wash of Ivory Yellow. Block in the 
shadows simply with Black and Ivory Yel- 





VASES DECORATED WITH ROSES. BY M. M. MASON, 


low or the Flesh Grays, and a little touch of 
Yellow Ochre in the deepest. In this first 
laying in of the picture, keep the relative 
strength of all parts, and everything below 
its final key. It will be easy to strengthen 
later. Having brought the whole up to an 
equal condition, dry it from the back, and 
then go over it with the scraper, patiently 
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removing every tiny speck of dust and 
roughness. Such a picture requires every 
care in execution, and the smallest particle 














‘THE OLD HUNTER.” BY EMILIE C. ADAMS, 


fired in may.make trouble that it will be im 
possible to remedy later. 

This should have a hard fire, and it will 
then come out a delicate modelling in grays, 
with an even glaze, as soft colors were used 
in all parts. If the lines of the first draw- 
ing, however delicate, have deceived one into 
making any feature too strong, it will be 
a warning for the future, and in working it 
a second time use such means as will best 
counteract the bad effect. The first firing 
of a picture is the crucial point; if this is 
satisfactory, there is no reason why it may 
not have a successful ending. 

Rub the surface off lightly with a bit of 
00 emery paper, and then give, as at first, an 
exceedingly thin coat of the general flesh 
tint, using the same medium as _ before, 
but as little as pos 
sible. Give the hair 
a wash of the prop- 
er color, slightly 
modelling the 
tresses, but no 
stronger than the 
half lights will be; 
soften into the flesh 
and preserve, or 
take out the gray 
lights. Now, with 
the point modei up 
the whole face 
alike, working into 
the wet color. 
About the grays be 
guided by condi- 
tions: If. too blue 
or violet, use more 
of Yellow Ochre; 
if too green, more 
Red. If the eyes 
are blue, work 
them up with a 
Blue Gray, not by 
any means. with 
Blue. The reflected 
lights should be 
only slightly 
tinted; blend the 
iris into the white. 
Strengthen the 
pupil with Brown No. 17, and soften this 
into the iris. The shadow under the lid is 
warm, but softened off with a Cool Gray; 
the line over the lid is also warm and blends 
into the shadow with Gray. This shadow 
is warm and a little inclined to brown in the 
strongest part ; that under the eye is slightly 
Violet. Strengthen the eyebrows with 
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Gray, us- 
ing a little 
Brown on 
the strong- 
est part 
only; soften 
wellinto 
the flesh. 
The _ shad- 
ows cast by 
the hair in- 
cline to 
Violet. 
Strengthen the Carnation in the cheeks 
slightly ; sometimes a touch of Blood Red 
with the Carnation gives a better color. 
Carry it as necessary about the mouth and 
quite pronounced on the chin. Strengthen 
the lips very delicately with Carnation, just 
to get the expression, and use a little Blood 
Red or Violet of Iron with Carnation in the 
parting. The shadows in the corners of the 
mouth are warm, also the nostrils and the 
shadow under the nose. Work all this up 
gradually, not getting any one part out of 
harmony with another; this cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. Use the prepared 
medium only, and as little as possible. The 
work should keep moist long enough to go 
over the whole, including background and 
drapery, without undue haste. If neces- 
sary, it can be dried and worked over again 
carefully not to disturb the ground, but it 
would be very much better to fire and re- 
peat the whole process a third time. In any 
case, never get harsh lines. In strengthen- 
ing the shadows, alternate a warm and a 
cool color. Give the reflected light on the 
chin the least hint of Yellow Ochre. The 
grays about the neck and arm are pearly 
and the shadows warm. Model the hand 
with Gray, with Pink about the palm and 
tips of the fingers. If lace falls on the neck, 
make the flesh show through, and its shad- 
ows warm Yellow Gray. 

A head has much more solidity and bet- 
ter color if worked up gradually for three 
or four fires than if brought up full 
strength at once for two. Always give the 
first coat of flesh tint to work into, but to 
allow of successive firings, it must be very 
delicate. 

DRESDEN AND FRENCH FLOWERS. 

THe small flowers in the designs of the 
dainty cup and saucer are of the Dresden 
style, but the festoon of flowers in the de- 
sign above is decidedly French. The latter 
indicates a design where flowers take their 
places in a group, while in the Dresden the 
flowers are all very bright in color, have 
very little shadow, except a deeper tone of 
the local color, and frequently each flower 
and leaf has a faint outline. Heavier washes 
of the same color give the effect of shadow, 
and at the same time keep the coloring very 
clean in effect, with no effort to suggest 
distant flowers. Obtain a piece of real Dres- 





den, and study the very clever strokes. Stu- 
dents in Germany frequently help out their 
income by working part of their time in the 
potteries, where long practice has made 
them skilful in painting these small flowers. 
Freedom of handling is most necessary to 
success, and a quick, firm stroke without 
blur to shape the small flowers prettily and 
accurately. Curious little flowers are some 
of the Dresden shapes. Rosebuds are quaint 
and very accurate as regards petals. Blue 
forget-me-nots have five distinct leaves, 
around a centre of yellow, with a touch of 
crimson. Various flowers are painted about 
the same size, when scattered throughout 
a Dresden design ; forget-me-nots and roses, 








DRESDEN FLOWER DECORATION FOR A CUP 
AND SAUCER. 


tulips and blossoms, alternate prettily with- 
out regard to their botanical size. Some- 
times there is a disregard of nature’s color- 
ing, which is quite unique, as a rose painted 
light violet with creamy high light, or a tiny 
pink pansy. But usually the flowers are 
painted in natural colors—carnation, violet, 
blue, rose, or yellow. Carnation is used for 
tulips, berries, bell-shaped blossoms, and the 
marguerite shape, and a pressure of the 
brush brings shading. Each flower is made 
by a few accurate brush strokes, not by 
blended shading. It is possible to vein the 
leaves in this way, so use very little oil, that 
the color may stay exactly where placed. If 
powdered color is used, rub down with just 
enough oil to absorb the color, but if from 





tubes in 
good condi- 
tion, rub 
down with 
turpentine 
only. 

Because 
of the dis- 
tance be- 
tween a 
table and a 
floor in the 
house of a 
friend, the broken pieces of a very fine 
cup marked “ Saxonia” have found their 
way to my studio, for the pieces still 
have artistic value, though the cup .has 
lost its usefulness. The handling is 
really wonderful, expert to a degree of 
perfection. Guided by this Saxonia relic, 
I suggest that the centre flower of the 
group in the design given herewith be 
painted with Deep Blue Green—very light 
—with deeper edges of the same color, and 
with yellow centre. Let the flower to the 
left be of Violet-of-Gold, shaded with the 
same color toward the stem, and with a yel- 
low calyx, and violet dots. The large, five- 
leaved blossom and the smaller one above to 
the left of yellow, with green centre, and 
orange and crimson dots. The flower that 
is shaped somewhat like a nasturtium, of 
carnation. Add a little flux to the carnation, 
for, like black, it does not become perma- 
nently fixed to the china in the lighter tints 
unless fluxed. The greens vary from yel- 
lowish olive green to apple green with a 
little blue, but they are only washes of color 
deepened slightly with olive. The various 
buds throughout the group should be 
painted the same color as the nearest flower, 
and held together with green. 

In groups of this kind it is well to keep 
the heavier touches below, or to right or 
left; to have some regard for uniformity of 
shadow ; but in the very small groups or sin- 
gle flowers in Dresden style there is a reck- 
less lack of regular plan in shading. The 
idea seems to be to avoid tiresome repetition. 
Kach little group is complete in itself. 

Pink in Dresden flowers frequently tends 
toward crimson, made by Deep Purple, 
mixed with Pompadour No. 23. Stems are 
kept very light, usually the tint of apple 
green, and in some places as thin as a hair; 
but the petals are brought out very prettily. 
The stems are frequently so slender that 
they would scarcely hold the heavier flowers. 
They seem to be painted on the theory of 
leaving something to the imagination, and 
certainly it is better not to make flowers 
bristle all over with thorns and lank stems. 
The Dresden stem is simply a graceful curve 
and a few dots. Sometimes the colors of 
flowers are very heavy in parts, but there 
is always the lighter tone of the same color. 
The larger and more elaborate Dresden 
flowers contain some gray shading, but al- 
ways very transparent in tone. 
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Pink and blue are the general colors when 
any are used on the edge of the china. The 
raised paste is quite heavy, with short and 
decided curves. The finer lines that our 
skilful paste workers make would be more 
beautiful, but keep the strokes characteristic 
of the Dresden work. — Flat gold is used also. 
My broken cup has a border around the top 
in paste and gold, similar to the design. 
The inside of the cup is plain. The handle 
is slightly ornamented with paste work, and 
has lines in flat gold at the side. Dresden 
seldom has solid masses of gold. Gold is 
used only in decorative shapes. 

My broken cup has also on one side a 
quaint scene of a fair lady in orange silk 
skirt and basque of cherry velvet, a white 
feather fan, and flowers in her hair, which 
is a most extraordinary tint of orange. She 
coyly looks away from an admiring cavalier 
in blue satin, with rosy cheeks. The colors 
seem crude when mentioned in this way, but 
they are really most pleasing with the sur- 
rounding landscape, a castle in the distance, 
and the foreground of reddish tone finished 
by stippling. The scene is put on as a 
vignette, while about the rest of the cup are 
single flowers in small groups, with the de- 
sign of paste above. 

The French flowers, as in the festoon, 
have character and style of their own. The 
color is kept open with oil, and there is more 
softness of outline and a larger palette of 
colors, more half tones and shadow tones 
than the Dresden, and more daintiness, 
less of the primary colors, and no hardness 
of effect. Pink flowers, very delicate, in- 
cline to white, with background leaves of 
olive, which so prettily accords with light 
pink, and apple green with violet tones. 
The French combination of colors is very 
pleasing to the eve. Scrolls used in connec- 
tion with French flowers should be long in 
curve and very slender; if in paste work, 
white and blue enamels help the ornament. 

This design would be very pretty around 
a bowl or dish, or inside a cup. It could be 
used for paste work also, with the blossoms 
modelled and some parts in flat gold. It is 
also a design appropriate for white enamels 
on a colored ground, a style of work advised 
in the September issue of The Art Amateur. 


PROGRESSIVE WOOD-CARVING. 








BY KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 





IX. RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 

RENAISSANCE ornament cannot really be 
said to have any peculiar characteristics of 
its own, since it is composed of the best 
features of many other styles combined. 
We see in it conventionalization of the hu- 
man form, as well as bird, beast, and fish, 
and many plant and flower forms. Among 
these, the acanthus leaf, with its sharp 
points and toothed edges, appears most fre- 
quently; its treatment varying with the 
characteristics of different countries. 

German Renaissance is heavy, with large 
scrolls and grotesque heads, showing very 
little background, while the Italian and 
French treatment is much lighter and more 
graceful, showing many bird and flower 
forms, with cupids’ heads frequently inter- 
mingled. 

It is not a style which can be appro- 
priately applied to exterior decoration, 
lacking, as it does, the strength of Byzantine 
ornament or the dignity of the Gothic; but 
for interior work or the enrichment of arti- 
cles of furniture it is eminently appro- 
priate; its gracefulness in form and deli- 
cacy in treatment enhancing beauty of con- 
struction, where heavier decoration would 
often overshadow it. 

The design for a ladies’ writing-desk 
given in this number, with the working de- 
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sign of one side, while exceedingly simple 
and inexpensive in construction, yet shows 
how easy it is to obtain pleasing results by 
the use of good lines and correct propor- 
tions. If the time and money now spent in 
machine-made decoration, so called, of 
ready-made furniture, most of which is 
very bad in design, could be applied to the 
study of the first principles of good design- 
ing, we should see a change for the better 
in the style of house furnishings put upon 
the market, and people would soon learn 
that good construction unadorned is far 
more pleasing than poor construction over- 
loaded with cheap ornament. 

The desk is forty-four and _ one-half 
inches high, its side being sixteen inches 
wide at the base and seven and a half inches 
at the top. Its lid is thirty inches wide and 
sixteen inches high. Its interior can be ar- 
ranged with drawers and pigeon-holes to 
suit the taste. It is also optional whether 
there shall be a shelf below the desk or not, 
and whether the part of the side and back 
which extends above the top shelf shall be 
omitted and a brass rail substituted. Where 
expense need not be considered, mahogany 
is suggested as the most pleasing wood for 
the execution of this design. 

Wood seven-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness will be heavy enough for all parts, ex- 
cepting the sides, which should be at least 
an inch and a quarter thick. If it is 
tongued together, as shown in the design, 
the parts should be accurately fitted before 
the carving is done, but the holes for the 
kevs in the tongues should not be made un- 
til it is put together. The parts can be 
rabbeted and dowelled and the tongues 
omitted if preferred. 

The scroll decoration shows a combina- 
tion of the German and Italian Renaissance, 
which will give the pupil some idea of the 
difference between the two styles. 

It will be noticed that on the side piece 
the scroll which runs down the front, start- 
ing from the back of the dragon’s head, is 
composed of leaves showing sharp, narrow 
points. This is distinctively the Italian 
method of treatment, while the broad, 
rounded points shown in other parts of the 
design give the German and English idea 
of treating the acanthus. 

First transfer the design to the wood by 
means of carbon paper, taking great care to 
preserve the accuracy of the outline, as the 
chief beauty of this style lies in the purity 
of its curves, which, being long, show 
plainly the slightest deviation from the true 
sweep. 

This done, the work is then clamped to 
the bench, a bit of wood between clamp and 
wood to prevent defacement. A _ deep 
groove is then cut with a large veining tool 
outside of all parts of the design, after 
which the outlines are cut down to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch. In doing 
this, the smaller indentations on the sides 
of the leaves are omitted, following only the 
general outlines and carefully selecting 
tools which fit the lines as nearly as possi- 
ble. A flat gouge an inch wide will be 
found necessary in cutting the large curves. 
The tools should be held perpendicularly so 
that the outlines will be cut at right angles 
with the background, excepting where the 
extra heaviness in the outline indicates a 
shadow. In all of these places the tool 
should be held at such an angle as to slightly 
undercut the design. 

In the outline cutting particular care 
must be taken not to encroach upon the lines 
of the design, but rather to leave a small 
margin outside of them, since the finishing- 
up process necessarily removes some of the 
wood, and if the first cutting is done directly 
on the lines, it will be found that the de- 
sign when finished is diminished in size, 





leaving more background than there should 
be, and giving it a weak and stringy effect. 
The long stems particularly must not be 
made smaller, as the strength of the design 
would be spoiled by so doing. 

The outlines having been carefully cut 
according to directions, the background is 
now removed, keeping it at a uniform depth 
of not more than a quarter of an inch, mak- 
ing it as smooth as possible, with all corners 
well cleaned out. By smoothness is not 
meant the obliteration of all tool marks, 
which, if clean cut, are not objectionable, 
but a level surface. The finishing touches 
on the background should be left, however, 
until the modelling of the scroll is com- 
pleted, in order to remove any cuts or blem- 
ishes it may receive during the process. 

To advanced pupils, I would suggest 
glueing a piece of wood a quarter of an inch 
thick on to the head of the dragon, thus 
giving an opportunity for bolder modelling 
and more expression. If this is done, care 
must be taken to select wood of the same 
color and texture and to make a perfect 
joint, matching the grain of the wood as 
nearly as possible. The piece should be cut 
the shape of the head, reaching back about 
half the length of the neck, and should be 
glued on after the design is transferred to 
the wood. Its edges are then sloped down 
to the background and the principal lines of 
the head are drawn on, free-hand. 

We now come to the most important part 
of the work, the modelling of the ornament, 
a process which is very difficult to describe 
intelligibly on paper. Take a large gouge, 
and beginning with the dragon’s head, 
shape it roughly, following as closely as 
possible the shape indicated by the shading, 
but omitting all details, the lips, crest, 
and parts around the eye where the light 
strikes being left their full height. The 
neck is rounded over beneath the side 
scrolls, leaving the cross marks until the fin- 
ishing. Then leave the dragon and go onto 
the scrolls. Cut down the stems slightly at 
all points where they go beneath the leaves 
and round them over, gradually cutting 
them lower as they diminish in size. Then 
take the leaves and flowers. Select a me- 
dium-sized veining tool, and in all places 
where one leaf overlaps another cut around 
the outlines to half the depth of the leaf. 

Then select tools which fit the outlines, and, 
holding them perpendicularly, cut around 
them, omitting the smaller points, as in cut- 
ting the other outlines. This done, slope 
away the wood of the underneath leaf to the 
depth of the outline cuts, but be careful not 
to remove any on the parts which are left 
white in the design, as these must be left 
their full height. Next, take a medium- 
sized fluter, and cut the midrib of each leaf, 
beginning at its tip and allowing the tool to 
sink deeper into the wood in the thickest part 
of the leaf, gradually coming to the surface 
again as the stem is reached, and taking 
care, by frequently referring to the design, 
which should be pinned on the wall before 
you, to place the cut correctly. Select a 
smaller fluter, and cut down between the 
points of the leaves in all places where such 
treatment is indicated by the design. Then 
select a half-inch flat gouge and, holding it 
concave side down, cut away the side of the 
leaf toward the midrib until the mark left 
by the fluter has disappeared. The points 
of the leaves are also rounded over in the 
same way, cutting those lowest which are 
in the deepest shadow. 

We now return to the head and begin the 
finishing process. Take a medium-sized 
fluter and put in the pupil of the eye and 
all the heavy marks indicated by the shad- 
ows. Then finish up the modelling of the 
head, following the design as closely as 
possible. When it is entirely shaped, take 
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a veining tool and put in all the cross marks 
and veinings and accent the shadows made 
by the fluter. With the same tool put in 
the strong lines of the leaves and the accents 
between the points. The last step is the 
putting in of the teeth, or points on the 
edges of the leaves. This also is done with 
a veining tool, cutting down the wood 
abruptly in front of one tooth and allowing 
the cut to die out along the edge of the next 
one. If the dragon’s head on the lid is 
made thicker by an additional piece of wood, 
the one on the side must be treated in the 
same way; but as the side is much thicker 
and the design bolder the added piece must 
be half an inch thick at least. 

The background should be cut half an 
inch deep and larger tools should be used 
in all the work until the finishing of the 
leaves is reached. On these the same proc- 
ess and tools are used as with the leaves 
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advise nothing more in the way of a finish 
than boiled linseed oil sufficiently diluted 
with turpentine to overcome its stickiness. 

Frequent applications of this mixture 
will bring out a beautiful red color in the 
wood, and with frequent rubbing, it will 
take on a rich gloss, which will make it a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever to all 
lovers of beautiful wood. 


THE HOUSE. 


THE DINING-ROOM IN THE ARTIST’S 
BUNGALOW. 





3y consulting the plan given in the Sep- 
tember number of The Art Amateur it will 
be seen that this dining-room opens off a 
large entrance hall to the left. A little of 
the portiére appears in the picture. In front 
is a large window opening on a veranda, 
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the general tone of the room given by the 
high panelling and the buff and gold ceiling 
is warm. The portiéres and curtains should 
agree with this general tone and be in a 
warm brown or red; but the rug had better 
be mostly of an indigo or olive color. The 
furniture is mahogany. The severity of this 
scheme is lightened by the presence of an 
easy-chair upholstered in flowered chintz 
and by the pictures and the bits of gay- 
colored faience and porcelains on the man- 
tel; but it is intended that the table, when 
set, should look as gay and attractive as pos- 
sible, in contrast with the rich and sober 
coloring of the room. 





THE lightness and elegance of the Colo- 
nial style do not especially fit it for decora- 
tion with Christmas greenery, which looks 
better against the dark and shining panels 
of wainscoted walls or in the recesses of a 
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(For other rooms in this house and plans of the first and second floors see the September, October, and November issues.) 


on the lid, but their modelling must be 
enough deeper to correspond to the in- 
creased depth of background. The drag- 
on’s feet are both but simple in modelling, 
and are more effective if left somewhat 
rough. The effect of hair on the back and 
legs is obtained by a few strong cuts with 
the veining tool, deep in the shadows, and 
finished up with 4 few touches of the small 
veiner. When the ornament is entirely fin- 
ished, the last smoothing touches are given 
to the background, removing all accidental 
cuts or blemishes, and the work is then 
ready for finishing. 

It can easily be put together at home by 
one who understands simple cabinet work. 
The parts which do not show can be made 
of pine or white wood. 

If mahogany is used for the desk, I would 


which does not show in the picture. To the 
spectator’s right is a bay-window, and at the 
end of the room on that side a door leading 
to the pantry. In treatment, the room corre- 
sponds with the hall. It is panelled, like it, 
with hard wood, but the panelling is carried 
higher up, leaving only a narrow frieze, 
which may be of Lincrusta Walton or any 
other form of decoration that combines re- 
lief with color. The ceiling between the 
rafters may be frescoed of a buff tint and 
sprinkled with dots of gold. The mantel is 
of stone, with ornaments of brass in high 
relief applied. The bay-window is treated 
to carry on the effect of the panelling. It 
may be in ordinary window glass, but with 
the wreaths of leaves and the ribbons leaded 
in in tints of emerald and turquoise glass. 
These colors will be the most effective, since 


Gothic interior. Still, much may be done 
which will be in keeping with the style and 
with the occasion. Light festoons of smilax 
and heavier ropes of arbor-vite and moun- 
tain laurel (Kalmia) may take the place of 
the holly and ivy of the English Christmas 
massed upon the chimney breast and over 
doors and windows. But from between the 
festoons and about the chandelier sprigs of 
holly or of the red-berried fire-bush may be 
hung, and between the pillars of the stair- 
case hall a hoop twined with green vines 
may be suspended horizontally. The cross- 
pieces that keep the hoop distended may at 
the same time support lighted candles. ‘This 
is a common form of Christmas decoration 
in the “old country,” where it is as often 
hung from the lintel of the door as in any 
other situation. 
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SELECTION IN HOME DECORATION. 





BY CARRIE STOW WAIT. 





Peruaps there is no rarer gift than the 
power of selection. The ability to find the 
right thing for the right place is what 
makes so many rooms artistic and grateful 
to the eye, while the lack of this quality 
makes one turn shuddering from the con- 
glomerate hodge-podge in so many homes. 
When we plead for the beautiful we are 
often met with the response that it is costly. 
This is a common fallacy. I have often 
found that a simple stone jar which cost a 
few cents fits into a cosey corner more ef- 
fectively than an elaborate piece of Vienna 
ware which might show the dollar marks 
all over its costly sides. In selecting bric- 
i-brac for home decoration follow the safe 
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account for the fact that something really 
worthy in itself seems helplessly out of 
place in its surroundings. 

Taste is very progressive. A good and 
suitable decoration, however, rarely wears 
out. It is like a quiet-toned picture: the 
longer you look at it, the fonder you be- 
come of your treasure. I have from time to 
time—this is sub rosa—given away pieces 
admired by friends because I have outgrown 
them or they have outgrown their sur- 
roundings. I have a small iris vase from 
the Rookwood pottery which I can place 
anywhere in my house, and make a shrine 
of it. It is the most amiable bit of bric-a- 
brac I’ve ever owned. It is a fitting com- 
panion for a Dutch landscape that smiles 
quietly on me from its simple frame on my 
wall. Among my possessions is a rare 
candlestick of that indescribable blue that 








A COLONIAL HALL DECORATED FOR CHRISTMAS. 


rule of simplicity, and especially let the 
number of pieces be sparing. 

The other day I called at a new home. A 
delightfully designed mantel of rare oak 
was loaded with small decorative pieces, in- 
cluding several embroidered photograph 
frames (only suitable for bedrooms or 
boudoirs). My first inclination was that of 
an iconoclast. Politeness compelled me to 
refrain from criticism, but I was able truth- 
fully to admire the mantel, while I at once 
composed a now unprinted article on the 
over-ness of American taste. We are so 
apt to swing to extremes that there is al- 
ways a hope of a return to simplicity in 
home decorations. Have you not wandered 
hopelessly over your house with some 
newly acquired piece of porcelain or pot- 
tery and found it, like the ill-bred person, 
out of place anywhere? Often one cannot 
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will not blend with anything. At present 
it reposes in an obscure corner. If it had 
not been a gracious gift, it would have long 
ago followed some old friends that graced a 
donation party. I do not mean to discour- 
age the selection of brilliant effects—one 
bright piece often saves the day; but be- 
ware of the hour when you open your purse 
freely to elaborate decorations. Color and 
design are of the first importance. The 
Lambeth Doulton, justly so popular, has, I 
think, made its place more by its refinement 
of tone than by perfection of detail. 

The person who can, at a glance, take in 
the “tout ensemble,” instead of grasping 
every detail, is the most artistic and will be 
sure to get effects which neither money nor 
elaboration can procure. The eternal fit- 
ness of things is at the basis of all art. 
3eauty of form and color make the true 
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harmony in decoration. I would not dis- 
courage delight in detail—if that detail 
does not leave the flavor of too much dex- 
terity, which true art must-conceal. So 
much good work is being done at present 
in our potteries that I do not think we need 
to go far to find good and suitable decora- 
tions for our home and table. To use ugly 
china on one’s table is to hinder art. 

The home and home-maker are insep- 
arable. It is an axiom that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts. One glance 
into the parlor or library of a home shows 
the taste and resources of its head. 

A whole volume might be written on the 
place for the old blue ware which has been 
handed down to us cracked and discolored 
by ill-use—yet oftentimes overestimated 
and misused in decoration. Old blue is a 
comfortable color because it rarely quarrels 
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with other things, but to treasure a piece 
because it is “ old and blue” is as foolish as 
to conclude that crinoline was artistic be- 
cause it was worn years ago by our grand- 
mothers. There is a lot of foolishness in- 
dulged in by the ordinary collector. If you 
are studying history, then you may honor 
your grandmother’s blue plates with hon- 
esty, because they have associations ; but do 
not make me admire and declare artistic be- 
cause it is a hundred years old a poor blue 
plate, condemned to bear upon its face some 
insane asylum or ugly railroad train. 

Put your blues together, and you will 
soon discover the alien. There is nothing 
like companionship to show unsuitable 
qualities. Birds of a feather naturally flock 
together. A group of good blue pieces 
makes a charming corner in dining-room, 
library, or almost anywhere. 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


British Contemporary Artists, by Cosmo 
Monkhouse, treats sympathetically and with 
knowledge of Watts, Millais, Leighton, Burne- 
Jones, Orchardson, Alma Tadema, and Poynter. 
It would be difficult to select any other seven 
artists more truly representative of recent Brit- 
ish art. Although three of them are no longer 
living, their influence remains, and for this rea- 
son Mr. Monkhouse is justified in speaking of 
them as in the fullest sense contemporaries. His 
conclusion as regards British art in general is 
that “at least we can look at many poetical de- 
signs of the present day without that sense of 
complete failure that we feel before the works of 
West and Barry.” The illustrations are numer- 
ous and well chosen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


$5.) 


Tue Art Lire or WittiaAM Morris Hunt, by 
Helen M. Knowlton, is one of the most delightful 
of artist biographies. The author devotes her 
first two chapters to giving the indispensable 
facts regarding Hunt’s private life, his birth and 
education, but the bulk of her volume is given 
to his work, ideas, and aspirations as an artist. 
This is undoubtedly the way in which he would 
have desired to be treated, and it is also that 
which will best please those readers who take a 
real interest in his genius. Collectors will be in- 
terested to learn of Hunt's early lithographs and 
his illustrations of Tennyson. Hunt was in a 
marked degree a man of ideas and a product of 
New England culture at its best and broadest. 
Hence, the anecdotes of his relations with other 
artists and his talks on Japanese art, on mural 
painting, art education, and kindred subjects 
have an extraordinary value. Many of these will 
he new to the general reader. A chapter is given 
to the Memorial Exhibition of Hunt’s works in 
November, 1879. The book is illustrated after 
the artist’s works. (Little, Brown & Co., $3.) 





THe “ Lire AND CHARACTER,” drawings by W. T. 
Smedley, mostly of New York and the country 
haunts of New Yorkers in summer, well main- 
tain the artist’s reputation. There are pictures 
of promenaders “On the North Shore,” of an 
actor’s funeral at “the little church around the 
corner,” of cottagers watching a yacht race off 
Marblehead, of a northeast gale sending in clouds 
of spray at Asbury Park, the Easter Sunday dress 
parade on Fifth Avenue, and a horse-show sup- 
per at the Waldorf. They are reproduced in 
half-tone from the originals in gouache, and are 
put up in a handsome cover of green and gold. 
(Harpers, $5.) 


Pen Drawinc, by Charles D. Maginnis, in- 
structor in the Boston Architectural Club, treats 
of the subject from the point of view of style as 
well as giving practical directions of value. The 
chapters on Architectural Drawing and Decora- 
tive Drawing will be found particularly useful 
and suggestive. A feature of the book is its 
abundant and well-chosen illustrations. (Bates 
& Guild Co.) 


Lu:ni, by George C. Williamson, is one of a 
series of volumes on the great masters in painting 
and sculpture. The author takes exception to 
the general view that Luini was merely a clever 
follower of Leonardo, but while he does not go 
so far as Ruskin in maintaining Luini’s original- 
ity, he goes, we think, farther than the facts will 
bear him out, for Luini’s best works show very 
decided traces of Leonardo's influence. Still, 
Luini is one of the most important painters of 
the Milan school and well worthy of this appre- 
ciative monograph. The work is illustrated with 
a frontispiece in photogravure and with numer- 
ous half-tones after paintings by the master, and 
there is added a carefully compiled catalogue of 
his works, arranged according to the galleries in 
which they are contained. (Macmillan Co., 
$1.75.) 


AMATEUR PHoTOGRAPHY, by W. J. Lincoln 
Adams, is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
book which has already made a reputation as a 
practical guide for the beginner. In addition to 
its well-written and readily understood articles, 
it is illustrated by many half-tone plates, sepa- 
rately printed, and by numerous engravings in the 
text. (Baker & Taylor Co., $1.25.) 


MytTHs AND LEGENDS OF OUR NEw POSSESSIONS 
AND Protectorate, by Charles M. Skinner, has 
more than timeliness to recommend it. Mr. Skin- 
ner is not only the first to enter the field as myth- 
ographer of the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific, 
but he is likely to remain the best, for, though 
the subject has become popular only through the 
war with Spain, it is evidently one which has 
long been studied by him probably without 
thought of publication. The riches of the two 
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regions covered by the book are practically inex- 
haustible. Cuba and Porto Rico are full of Carib, 
Negro, and old Spanish folk-lore, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Philippines are the homes 
of curious and interesting superstitions indige- 
nous and introduced since their discovery. The 
volume is handsomely printed with an illuminated 
title-page and several photogravure illustrations 
of scenes in Manila, Cuba, and Hawaii. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $3.) 


Tue TRAIL oF THE SAND-Hixt Stac, by Ernest 
Seton Thompson, is the latest and in some re- 
spects the most entertaining book of a true lover 
of sport and of animals. Mr. Thompson’s work 
is too well known to need further qualification. 
The illustrations are an important feature of the 
book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


Tue Marsie Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The remarkable success attending the publication 
of the holiday edition of ‘“ The Marble Faun,” 
and the continual demand for this classic in illus- 
trated form, have led the publishers to prepare a 
new and less expensive edition, combining the 
features of a handsome gift book with a richness 
of illustration which will make it the vade-mecum 
of every visitor to Rome. There are forty-eight 
full-page pictures. The two volumes are care- 
fully printed and attractively bound. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $2.) 


Pike AND CutLass: Hero TALes or Our Navy, 
by George Gibbs, with illustrations by the author, 
recounts the effrontery of Paul Jones, his fight 
with the ‘“ Drake” and descent on Whitehaven, 
the deeds of Decatur, the battle between the 
Constitution and the Guerriere, the feats of Far- 
ragut, and the victories of our navy in the recent 
war with Spain. The stories are told in  spir- 
ited style, and in the illustrations, which are full- 
page plates in half-tone, the author shows him- 
self as clever with the brush as with the pen. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 


Nooks AND CorNers or O_p New York, by 
Charles Hemstreet. This is a littlke work of ex- 
ceeding interest and great value, taking in, as it 
does, the old landmarks of New York, with a 
great deal of historical information about them 
and not a little anecdote. Twenty-seven capital 
pen-and-ink sketches by E. C. Peixotto add to 
the interest of the book. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $2.) 

Letrers OF SipNEY LANIER will be eagerly read 
by all admirers of the Southern poet. Lanier’s 
temperament was such that he is at his best as a 
writer in these familiar letters. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.) 


ApMIRAL GeorGE Dewey, by Hon. John Bar- 
rett. The author was for ten months war cor- 
respondent at Manila, from May, 1898, to March, 
1899, and naturally had unlimited opportunities of 
seeing the Admiral. During this period he kept 
notes of everything of interest concerning him, 
and now publishes the results of his study in book 
form. The biography is a highly interesting one. 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


MEbITATIONS OF Marcus Avretius. Trans- 
lated by Benjamin E. Smith. In this volume of 
the attractive Thumb-nail Series Mr. Smith 
gives an entirely new translation of the best parts 
of this ethical masterpiece—one of the greatest 
of all the classics. A double frontispiece in tint 
shows both sides of an old coin bearing a por- 
trait of the Emperor. (The Century Company, 


$1.) 


To ALASKA For GoLp, by Edward Stratemeyer. 
Two orphan boys, Earl and Randy, go with their 
uncle (who is an experienced miner) to the 
Klondike. The whole preparation of a miner’s 
outfit and subsequent journey are most graph- 
ically described and a great deal of valuable in- 
formation given. The party have no easy time, 
but they do manage to accrue a fair amount of 
the precious metal and return safely. Incidental 
adventures keep up the interest, and we predict 
that the boys will be sorry when the end of the 
story is reached. (Lee & Shepard, $1.) 


Tue YounG Master oF Hyson HA tt, by Frank 
R. Stockton. Mr. Stockton is a past master in 
the art of writing books for boys, as a perusal of 
this work will show. The scene of the story is 
laid in Pennsylvania, with the plot centring 
around a double-barrelled shotgun, given in ex- 
change for a cow. It is exceedingly interesting, 
for it takes in the social and commercial life of a 
generation or so ago. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 


$1.50.) 


Janice MEREDITH, a story of the American 
Revolution, by Paul Leicester Ford, is perhaps 
the best work of the accomplished and learned 
author of “The Honorable Peter Stirling,” 
“The Story of an Untold Love,” “The True 
George Washington,” and other essays in history 


and fiction. Mr. Ford is one of the best living 
authorities on the Revolutionary epoch, and he is 
a clever and graceful writer. The character of 
the hero of his new romance is based on that of 
Alexander Hamilton, and the scene is laid in 
New Jersey and on Manhattan Island. Wash- 
ington is introduced into the story, and between 
love scenes we have accounts of the crossing of 
the Delaware and other military operations. Mr. 
Ford’s handling of the gentle passion is, if any- 
thing, more inspiring than his treatment of war 
and politics, which, from a masculine point of 
view, is saying a good deal. It is not often that 
the historian succeeds in fiction, but we venture 
to prophesy for “Janice Meredith” a_ success 
as great as that of “ The Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling,” which is now in its one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth thousand. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Tue -Littte Fic Tree Stories, by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. Mrs. Foote gives her young readers 
a collection of nine stories. Among the most 
fascinating are “ The Lamb that Couldn’t Keep 
Up,” “An Idaho Picnic,” ‘ November in the 
Canon,” and “ The Spare Bedroom at Grand- 
father’s.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


Tue Lion AND THE UNICcorRN, by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. In this volume Mr. Davis has given 
us five exceedingly clever stories, full of life and 
animation. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


CHRONICLES oF MiNnervy ANN, by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris. Readers of Mr. Harris’s charming 
plantation stories will welcome this latest addi- 
tion to his list. We have met Aunt Minervy 
Ann before, and find the account of her adven- 
tures highly amusing. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50. ) ; 


Avu_p LANG Syne (Second Series), by Pro- 
fessor F. Max Miiller. In this second series of 
his reminiscences, Professor Miiller tells us all 
about ancient India, her literature, philosophy, 
and religion, together with an interesting review 
of her position in the world’s history. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.) 


Rip VAN WINKLE, AND THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
Hottow. With an introduction by Joseph Jef- 
ferson. No one could more fittingly introduce 
a new edition of Washington Irving’s story of 
Rip Van Winkle than the distinguished actor 
who for thirty years has been identified with the 
character of the old Dutch-American dreamer of 
the Catskills. Mr. Jefferson writes of the legend 
of the sleeper, and tells what changes it was nec- 
essary to make in preparing the simple little 
story for the stage. “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” appropriately accompanies it. The 
book is issued in the Thumb-nail Series, and is 
exquisitely bound in stamped leather. (The Cen- 
tury Company, $1.) 

Tue Dreamers, by John Kendrick Bangs. The 
Dreamers are a club, composed of thirteen mem- 
bers, who each in his turn contributes a delight- 
ful parody on one of the popular authors of the 
day. These parodies are exceedingly witty and 
humorous, and we can prescribe no better remedy 
for an attack of the blues than a perusal of this 
book, which is full of fun from beginning to end. 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


My Lapy Trivot, by Rosa Nouchette Carey, and 
Miss Vanity, by Amy Blanchard, are entertain- 
ing stories for girls. (J. B. Lippincott Co., each 
$1.25.) 

E.virA Hopkins oF THompson’s CorNeER, by 
Izora Chandler, author of “Three of Us,” 
“ Anthe,” and “ A Dog of Constantinople,” is a 
humorous and pleasantly written account of an 
old lady’s ideas on church discipline and other 
religious-social matters. Aunt Elvira ponders 
on the church for the young, and her friend, Mar- 
tha Ann, speaks her mind on the value of some 
prayers and on the renting of pews and the real 
ownership of the Lord’s House. This shows the 
different characters of the two, for, if Aunt El- 
vira ponders the more deeply and exercises her 
pen industriously, Martha Ann appears to have 
the better gift for extempore speaking. One of 
the best chapters is that in which Aunt Elvira 
tells of her first visit to an Annual Conference, 
and of her interview with the bishop; but her 
“opinion that Christians, taking them as they 
run, are about as touchy as musicians ever 
thought of being,” is worthy of being placed be- 
side Charles Lamb’s essay on Mrs. Battle and 
her notions concerning whist. (Wilbur B. Ketch- 
am, 75 cents.) 


-A Cutiy’s Primer or Naturat History, by 
Oliver Herford, is a very humorous and in- 
structive book for the wee people, designed to 
please, as well as to introduce them to some of 
the leading members in the Animal World. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 
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Note. 
solely in the interest of the Amateur Artist, and will remain in effect until December 31st. 
that date orders enclosing $1.75 will be promptly filled by any of the following firms: 





THE PALETTE ART CO., 36 
E. 23d St., New York. 

M. T. WYNNE, 65 E. 13th St., 
New York. 

P. SOLOMON, 158 W. 125th St., 
New York. 

M. H. HARTMANN, 19 Union 
Square, New York. 

C. W. KEENAN, Cor. Fulton & 
Jay Sts., Brooklyn. 

FROST & ADAMS CO,, 37 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 

CARPENTER-MORTON CO., 
77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

RIPKA-WEIL & CO., 106 S. 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

W. H. HOSKINS, 904 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HIRSHBERG, HOLLANDER & 
CO., 28 W. Lexington St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

GEO. F. MUTH & CO., 418 7th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
JOS. EICHBAUM & CO., 242 

Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
A. S. ALOE CO., 517 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
GEO. E. WATSON CO., 38 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
BASS HUETER PAINT CO., 
46 Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal. 
— & BECK, Buffalo, 


J.C. BARNARD, Rochester, N. Y. 
A. B. CLOSSON, JR. & CO., Cin- 
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ESTABLISHED 1789. 


ROWNEY’S WORLD RENOWNED 
ENGLISH OIL AND WATER COLORS 
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NEW Olb COLOR OUTFIT 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR AMATEURS 





Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 11 x 6x 14 inches, containing 12 tubes 


of ROWNEY’S ENGLISH OIL COLORS, Mahogany 


Palette, Palette 


Knife, Spirits of Turpentine and Drying Oil, Tracing and Transfer 
Papers, 4 assorted Sable and Bristle Brushes, Badger Blender, 
Palette Cup, Academy Board, and Colored Studies. 


Price complete, $1.25 





GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ 


11 Percy St., London W., England 
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Colormen 
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ROWNEY’S 


NEW WATER COLOR OUTHI § 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 


Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 
12 assorted Half Pans of ROWNEY’S MOIST WATER 
COLORS, Red Sable and Camel’s Hair Brushes, etc., 


coe PrICE SILZS «... 


The above remarkable offer on the part of Messrs. GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. is made 


Until 


H.LIEBERCO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

WARREN BROS., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

GEO. R. ANGELL, Detroit, Mich. 

WALTER N. ESCOTT, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

ANNESLEY & CO., Albany, N.Y. 

FRANCIS HENDRICKS & CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

F. A. SCHMIDT, 516 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C. 

N. E. MONTROSS, 1380 Broad- 
way, New York. 

WM. H. POWELL, 983 6th Ave., 
New York. 

JOHN W. GRAHAM & CO., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

HY. WHEELER & SON, 119 
W. Ohio St., Alleghany, Pa. 

HORACE RUDE, Springfield, 
Mass. 

C.C. LOWELL, Worcester, Mass. 
STARKWEATHER & WIL- 
LIAMS CO., Providence, R.I. 
F. WERNER & SONS, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 
A. HOSPE, Omaha, Neb. 
JOHN A. SCHLENNER & CO., 
4 Minneapolis, Minn. 
B. L. JAMES M. & M. CO., Den- 
ver, Col. 
F. F. HANSELL & BRO., New 
Orleans, La. 
TRIPOD PAINT CO. Atlanta,Ga. 
WM. LYCETT, Atlanta, Ga. 
TRAXEL & MAAS, Cincinnati, O. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR, 
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PLAsTIscHE StTuDIEN, by B. Kruse 
and H. Baum, is a large portfolio of 
plates from studies in relief by prominent 
German artists. They are printed with 
great care and delicacy, and will be 
found very suggestive by wood-carvers, 
workers in plaster, leather, and metal, 
and, in short, for all varieties of relief 
work, including, as they do, designs for 
panels, friezes, borders, frames, plaques, 
candlesticks, vases, and other objects. 
While all are remarkable for originality 
and novelty of treatment, we would re- 
fer to Burger’s bust of an old man, 
Ambholdt’s trophy of sword and oak 
branch, Paulus Gudmandsson’s panel 
with an Apollo head and cornucopias, 
R. Wrampe’s panel of barley ears and 
poppies, G. Theden’s escutcheon with 
stag’s horns and pine branches, Muller’s 
medallion with lilies-of-the-valley, H. 
Engel’s upright panel of hydrangeas, 
and a poppy design for a candlestick by 
an artist who has not signed his work, as 
peculiarly novel and effective. (Bruno 
Hessling, $5.40.) 


WE Four Girts, by Mary G. Darling, 
is a bright, healthy tale of a summer 
vacation enjoyed by these four girls in 
the country, where they were sent for 
study and recreation. The story has 
plenty of natural incidents and a mild 
romance, in which the teacher is the 
principal person. Mothers may be happy 
to place such a book in their daughters’ 
hands. (Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 


RAPHAEL: A COoLLectION oF FIFTEEN 
PICTURES AND A _ PoRTRAIT OF THE 
PAINTER. Edited by Estelle M. Hurl. 
This book opens with an admirable, brief 
introduction on Raphael’s character as 
an artist, followed by much useful in- 
formation regarding his pictures. It 
will be found of great benefit to the stu- 
dent. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.) 


Hevps ror Ambitious Boys, by Will- 
iam Drysdale. Mr. Drysdale writes in 
a very unique way, just as if he were 
taking a class of ambitious boys and 
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striking interest. 


By SypNey GEORGE FISHER. 


Cloth, $6.00. 


Written by W. C. Morrow. 
top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 


published, 


Gisss. 


As told by himself. Crown 8vo. 
the civilized world. 


Illustrated by F. OPPER. 


Mother Goose. 320 pages, with 250 illus- 
trations. Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, 
$1.75. 


By AMY E. BLANCHARD. 

Miss Vanity. (Uniform with “ An Inde- 
pendent Daughter."’) Illustrated. .2mo 
Cloth, $1.25. 
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From notes by Edouard Cucuel. 


talking to them on the very questions 
they would be most likely to ask. He 
takes up each profession and trade in its 
turn and shows the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. The subjects are 
treated in a breezy, practical, and sym- 
pathetic manner. The book is full of 
illustrations and apt quotations. Any 
boy would enjoy it and find it helpful. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50.) 


Encianp, by C. J. Taylor. The eighty 
charming drawings of English life and 
landscape by this well-known American 
artist and illustrator are sympathetic and 
in some cases humorous; they give one 
a delightfully true impression of the 
country. Some of the most notable are 
“Tea in an English Garden,” “ Sunday 
Morning: a Miniature Yacht Race on 
the Serpentine,” “ Bank Holiday on 
Hampstead Heath,” “A Tripe Dinner 
at the Swan,” and “ Rotten Row,” the 
fashionable promenade for the upper 
ten. (R. H. Russell, $5.) 


Tue Epucation or Mr. Pipp, by 
Charles Dana Gibson. The new Gibson 
book for 1899 contains the completed 
series of the Pipp drawings. In them 
Mr. Gibson’s appreciation of beauty and 
his sense of humor are seen at their very 
best. The book is uniform with its 
predecessors, “ Drawings by C. D. Gib- 
son,” “Pictures of People,” and 
“Sketches and Cartoons,” but it is 
unique in that it contains a large num- 
ber of unpublished drawings, forty new 
sketches having been made especially 
for it. The cover is decorated with a 
drawing of Miss Pipp, holding the por- 
trait of her father. (R. H. Russell, $5.) 


THe Fox-Woman, by John Luther 
Long. The popular author of “ Miss 
Cherry Blossom of Tokyo,” “ Madame 
Butterfly,” and many successful stories 
in our leading magazines, has made a 
long step forward in this beautiful, 
idyllic new tale of “ Far Japan.” There 
is a legend of that country of the beauti- 
ful “ Fox-Woman,” who, having been 


given no soul, cannot reach Nirvana, 
unless she steals the soul of a man. Mr. 
Long adapts fhis legend to modern pur- 
poses in his fascinating story. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 


A Man: His Mark, by W. C. Mor- 
row. This is a romance of most absorb- 
ing interest. In it Mr. Morrow shows 
all the power and originality which made 
his previous book, “ The Ape, the Idiot, 
and Other People,” so talked about, but 
he has withheld the element of horror 
which pervaded those remarkable stories. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 


Tue Last Reset, by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. Mr. Altsheler is now well known 
as a writer of war stories. The scene 
of the present one is a lonesome post in 
the Southern Alleghanies, held for the 
Confederacy by a chivalrous mono- 
maniac after the unpleasantness of 1861- 
65 had ended. It deals with the ex- 
periences of a Northerner who had wan- 
dered into those parts, and is made a 
prisoner by his host. The tale is full of 
unexpected situations and is altogether 
a highly interesting one. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $1.25.) 


DorotHy AND Her FRrienps, by Ellen 
Olney Kirk. This is a sequel to Mrs. 
Kirk’s charming story, ‘ Dorothy 
Deane,” and is written in response to 
the request of many children in all parts 
of the country who wanted to know 
what happened to Dorothy after she 
went to live in New York. The young 
people will find this even more enter- 
taining than its predecessor. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


Tue Hevpers, by Francis Lynde. The 
scene of this story is laid in the new 
West. Henry Gifford, a young civil 
engineer of New England, goes to Den- 
ver to make his fortune. He does not 
succeed until, after many happenings, he 
is rescued by a kind-hearted miner, who 
takes him on a prospecting trip. They 
finally discover gold, and our hero meets 


with a charming young girl. The char- 
acters are very real and the dialogues 
and descriptions particularly good. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


To-Morrow 1n Cusa, by Charles M. 
Pepper. A work which will be found 
invaluable by those persons who are 
desirous of having really sound infor- 
mation on the present conditions of 
Cuba, and what its future prospects are 
likely to be. (Harper & Brothers, $2.) 


An Uwnpivipep Union, by Oliver 
Optic (W. T. Adams), completed by 
Edward Stratemeyer. It calls up a 
wealth of remembrance to see the name 
of “Oliver Optic” upon a title-page, 
and while it is a sad thought for all 
boys that it can never stand upon an- 
other new book, they will be glad to 
know that his unfinished last work, “‘ An 
Undivided Union,” has been completed 
according te the outline left by the 
writer at his death, two years ago. Mr. 
Edward Stratemeyer, author of the 
famous “ Old Glory Series,” has, after 
long and careful study of the cam- 
paigns forming the military setting of 
the “ Blue and Gray—On Land Series,” 
of which this is the sixth and conclud- 
ing volume, ably and _ successfully 
brought the story to such a conclusion 
as was evidently intended. The River- 
lawn Cavalry are taken through the 
Tennessee campaign, and participate 
with honor in the great battle of Chick- 
amauga. The Lyons and Belthorpes 
face many dangers and perils, amid 
which romance is skilfully woven. (Lee 
& Shepard, $1.50.) 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. 
The author of this biography was a lady 
of the Austrian Court and the intimate 
friend and confidant of the murdered 
empress. She was one of the few to 
whom Elizabeth freely opened her 
heart. The book is at the same time a 
defence and an appreciation of the em- 
press’ life and character. (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.50.) 








SPECIAL HOLIDAY BOOKS 





SALONS COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN 


\ Uniform with ‘‘ The True Benjamin 
Franklin” and ‘‘ The True George Washington.”’ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00; half levant, $5.00. 


The three vols. in a box. 


These Sooks supply what is now demanded in biography, the simple truth—and all of it. 


| 


| 
| 
! 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


With numerous reproductions of portraits and miniatures of men and women prominent in colonial life and in the early days of the Republic. 
By Anne H. Wuarrton, author of ‘‘ Heirlooms in Miniatures.” 
SALONS COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN AND HEIRLOOMs IN MINIATURES. 
Extending the period which Miss Wharton has treated in her previous books, the present work is carried into the early days of the American Republic, a period of fresh and 


THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN 


Crushed buckram, $3.00 ; half levant, $6.00. 


The two vols. in a box. Crushed buckram, $6.00 ; half levant, $12.00. 


MYTHS and LEGENDS of our NEW POSSESSIONS 


Uniform with ‘‘Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. By 


Cuas. M. SKINNER. _ Illustrated. 
calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


I12mo. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 ; half 


Of all the interesting literature connected with our new possessions none will be found 
more entertaining than these unique and characteristic legends. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY 


PIKE AND CUTLASS 


Hero Tales of our Navy. Written and fully illustrated by GrorGE 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


With 46 illustrations. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 

My Lady Frivol. A book for girls, Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

By GEORGE A. HENTY. 

The Brahmins’ Treasure. _ Illustratea. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

The Young Master of Hyson Hall. Iilus- 
trated. Large i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated with 106 pen drawings by Edouard Cucuel. 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt 


It affords a complete guide for those desiring to see the Bohemian quarters as they really are, as well as being one of the most absorbing books for general reading recently 


VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


Volume XII. 


ard Furness. Royal 8vo. 


Muci Apo Asout NOTHING. 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 per volume. Half 


Edited by Horace How- 


| morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $60.00 net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT 





Cloth, $2.00. 


This record of weird and thrilling adventure is admitted to be a masterpiece—a veritable classic. It has fascinated all ranks and classes, from learned protessors to children, all over 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


SPECIAL FICTION 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 


The Splendid Porsenna. Author of ‘‘ Let- 
ters from Japan.” With illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 


The Step-Mother. Author of ‘‘ The Woo- 
ing O’ot.” t2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG. 
The Fox-Woman. 


Author of ‘ Miss 
Cherry-Blossom of Tékyo.’’ With frontis- 
piece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By Dr. C, W. DOYLE. 


The Shadow of Quong Lung. Author 
of ‘‘ The Taming of tne Jungle.” With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mention this journal, and we will take pleasure in sending you our complete Illustrated Holiday Bulletin. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers PHILADELPHIA and LONDON 
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9%# 6x PICTURES—OLD AND ‘NEW - BRIC- A-BRAC- ART MATERIAL. 2G#0%, 








CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 


OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 





Paintings 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the third volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by Witnkim Bopr. There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master's pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 








price for the complete work : $520 for the 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320 
for the edition on Holland paper. 





A. D. VORCE | 


CURIOS | 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
rystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 
353 ripen AVE., N. Y. 


)PPOSITE THE WALDORF 











COR. > 34TU | ST. 


HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
Stained Glass Makers 


Memorial Windows « « « 
Memorial Bronzes and Brasses 


24 & 26 East 13th Street, New York. 


E. F. EBLE, 
Antiques, Curios,Works of Art, 
Quaint Odd Things. 

105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. 

















GOUPIL & CO. WILLIAM SCHAUS., | \FIRING CHINA ayn GLASS 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD,VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 


Paris, London, New York, The Hague 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
and WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 


Books in Rich Bindings 





‘SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 





High Class Paintings: 


Water Colors and Drawings 
ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Bonaventure s Galleries .... 


6 West 33d Street 


Opposite 
2 The Waldorf 











Brentanos:Edition 


“STANDAR 
OPERAGLASS 
freee Maric L, 








Holiday 
Gifts 


SELDOM SEEN ELSEWHERE . 
ALSO ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 

New AND OLD PRINTS 

STATIONERY AND ART BOOKS FOR 

H 1s ARTISTIC FRIENDS 

ONLY BEST SPECIMENS OF 
DeEcoraTIVE AND USEFUL OBJECTS 
OFFERED AT MODERATE PRICES 


Tozo TAKAYANAGI 
HAs RECEIVED 
EXCELLENT NOVELTIES 


ALL DIRECT FROM THE 


“MIKADO’S EMPIRE.” 





12 East Sixteenth Street NeW York City 


Blakeslee Gallery 


Firth Avenue, Cor. 34TH Sr., N. Y. 


Early Dutch 
Flemish & English 


Paintings 








EDWARD BRANDUS 


Anctent and Modern 
Paintin gS | 
ART’ GALLERIES | 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
391 5th Ave., New York | 


‘Bet. 36th and 37¢b Sts. 





| 





FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS | a 


quae eboney nncanc OF 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 





204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


DURAND-RUEL, | 


New York 





EXPERT anv IMPORTER OF 


ANCIENT anp MODERN | 
PAINTINGS, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
(Corner 36th Street.) 
| 
New York office of the largest and most important | 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Ruw Larrrrre ann ut Rue Lereccerien 





ARNOLD & LOCKE, 
GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS, 
Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 


50 & 252 FuLTON STREET, 
Ovington Building, 


ae Ss. om LD, 


S. Locke, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


E DWARD . IDDEN, 


CHARLES VOLKMAR 


Advice given for the construction of 





| 
| . . . 
suitable kilns for decorative work, also as 


and glazes. For particulars, address 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, Ceramic Expert 
CORONA, N. Y. 





to proper combinations of clays, colors | 


THE 
} 
| 





Julius Ochme : 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) 
384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Figh Class Paintings: 
Barbizon School 


tAND 


Early English Masters 
MONUMENT Ss 


Artistic designs 
| submitted upon 
request. 


J. & R. LAMB ? 
59 Carmine St. [ 
New York 

















H. D. GARDINER 


10 West 22 St., N. Y. 
Antique Furniture 
Clocks . Marbles . Bronzes 
Porcelains . lvories 





Miniatures . Objects of Art 
Textile Fabrics | 
Embroideries -. Etc. | 


Original decorative schemes for home | 
furnishing. Estimates submitted. 





| 
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WM. CLAUSEN 
Maker of Frames —rxclusive Designs | 
and DEALER IN PICTURES 
American Paintings especially 
ETCHINGS 
381 FIFTH AVE. 


ENGRAVINGS | 
NEW YORK 





SELECT REPRODUCTIONS 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Ex-| 
- } meno Pictures by old and modern 
a masters, all reproducec i directly from | 
the originals, with fine miniature speci- 
men photogravure, mailed for ag cts. 
in stamps. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 
Fine Art Publishers 
14 East 23d Street ( Madison Sq. South), New York 


KILNS 








SEVEN SIZES 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Original Designs for Art Calendars 
for 1901 wanted, Send designs and 
Sketches with terms to the Taber Prang 
Art Co., Springfield, Mass. 





GREAT 
PICTURE 
LIGHT 


IS THAT PROVIDED BY 


Frink’s System of Reflectors 


Can be applied with equal success to large or 
small galleries. It is used for lighting the 
following places : 


Museums: The Metropolitan Museum of 
e Art, New York; The Corco- 
ran Gallery, Washington; The Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago ; The Carnegie Galleries, 
Pittsburg ; Museum of Art and Science, 
Brooklyn; Historical Society, Albany; 
School of Design, Providence, R. 1. 
Mr. Geo. W 
Private Galleries: 38° a 
bridge T. Gerry, Mr. Charles T. Yerkes and 
Mr. fr. C. D. Bore ler *n, New York; Mr. Potter 
Palmer, C —,- Mr. oseph Jefferson, 
Buzzard’s Bay; P. < B. Wiedener, Phila- 
delphia. 


: ° ® . 
Picture Dealers’ Galleries: 
Mess. Durand-Ruel, M. Knoedler & Co., 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., Blakeslee & Co., 
Ortgies & Co., Arthur Tooth & Sons, and 
Julius Oehme, New York; Charles Sedel- 
meyer, Paris. 
Correspondence invited. Telepbone : 860 Franklin. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York 
GEORGE PRINK SPENCER, Manager 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


L. Castelvecchi & Co. 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


PLASTER CASTS 
AND BRONZES 
Antique, Medieval 








and Modern 
For the use <> College 
Academies of pat nigger 
Dec ative Purposes. 
Seen taal “i Ivory Finish a 
specialty 
Ihe largest collection in America. 
Send three cents in po +7 ed 
Catalogue and Price 
143 Grand Street. 
Near Broadway NEW YORK 
AIR BRUSH the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do bet- 
ff ter work and save time. No 





studio complete without it. 
Circulars free. Address, 


pond wear. Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S.A. 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 Union Square 
New Vork City 


IMPORTER OF 


Artist Material 


We are now offering very attractive 
Christmas Novelties, Oil and Water-Color 
Outfits, from $2.90 upward, fitted with 
Winsor & Newton’s Colors. % % Plaster 
Casts finished in Ivory for decorative pur- 
poses. J vw Special bargains in Woolen 
Tapestry, Pyrography Sets, and Studies. v# 
Discount given to Teachers, % 3 Send for 
Catalogue, free on application, 








NOW IN PRESS 





Drawing for Beginners 


By Pror. 


The most complete, clearly 


| . . . 
| work on Elementary Drawing ever published. 


Ernest KNAUFFT 


-written and thoroughly practical 


Kach chapter 


| profusely illustrated with drawings that “tell the story.” The 


text is written in a simple, straightforward style that will be at 


once understood by the veriest 
inestimable value to teachers. 


dollar. 
Addres s 
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Size of page, 8 x 10. 


The book will be of 


Price, one 


beginner. 


AMATEUR 
23 Union Square 
New York 
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THe New-Born Cusa, by Franklin 
Matthews. Mr. Matthews’s papers on 
this interesting subject which appeared 
in Harper’s Weekly have been col- 
lected into book form with a quantity of 
new material dealing with what has 
been done for Cuba since it came into 
the possession of the United States. 
(Harper & Brothers, $2.50.) 


Oxp CLocks AND WATCHES AND THEIR 
Makers, by E. J. Britten. Collectors 
of old clocks and watches will be de- 
lighted with this important work, for it 
gives an historical and descriptive ac- 
count of the different styles from the 
time of their introduction in England 
and abroad up to the present. Added to 
this there is a list of eight thousand 
makers. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $5.) 


Tue Apventurers, by H. B. Marriott 
Watson. A young London barrister 
goes for a holiday into Wales, and dur- 
ing one of his rambles rescues an old 
gentleman from assault. The latter is 
very grateful to his rescuer, and not 
only invites him to spend a few days 
with him at his castle, but when he dies, 
which is before the visit terminates, it 
is found that he has left all his pos- 
sessions to him. There is a _ great 
amount of hidden treasure concealed in 
the vaults of the castle. Our hero has 
only found half the piece of paper of in- 
structions. From now on the story is 
full of excitement and fighting, but at 
last, after the most hairbreadth escapes, 
battles, and plots, the treasure is at last 
secured. (Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


SEARCHLIGHT Letters, by Robert 
Grant. This is a capital selection of 
essays by Judge Grant, who is so well 
known to us by his other charming 
books, “The Art of Living” and 
“ Worldly Ways and By-ways.” The 
letter to “a Modern Woman with Social 
Ambitions ” is full of that sense of deli 
cate humor which has made this au 
thor so justly popular. (Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


G 


Puerto Rico, by William Dinwiddie. 
The author gives a full discussion of 
the opportunities offered to American 
capitalists in railroads, tramways, ice 
plants, cattle-raising, dairy-farming, and 
manufacturing. The cost of living and 
the price of labor in all branches of in- 
dustry are set forth in detail. In ad- 
dition to its practical worth as the best 
hand-book of Puerto Rican agriculture 
and manufacturing, the volume is valu- 
able for its comprehensive descriptions 
of the life and customs of the people, of 
the island’s physical features, vegetable 
and mineral wealth. According to the 
author, Puerto Rico will be a gold mine 
to the American who has money to in- 
vest. It is no place, however, for the 
man of small capital, and the opportu- 
nities for such are extremely few. 
(Harper & Brothers, $2.50.) 


HAwattan America, by Caspar Whit- 
ney. The author has given us a most 
practical and valuable work, which 
should prove of great service to those 
persons desiring to embark in business 
enterprises in Hawaii, for not only does 
he describe the people and their char- 
acteristics, but also gives the fullest de- 
tails about the islands, their products, 
resources, industries, etc. (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.50.) 

Tuck’s ANNUAL is fully up to the 
standard of previous years, and the wee 
people whom it is designed to please 
will find it most satisfying. (Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, $2.) 


Messrs. A. V. Benoit & Co. have got 
out especially for the amateur an excel- 
lent little box of oil colors. The price 
is only 65 cents, and one gets twelve 
tubes of color, three brushes, turpentine, 
and drying oil put up in a neat and com- 
pact style. The amateur need no longer 
complain that expense hinders him from 
carrying on his work. In this box he 
has all the necessary colors to experi- 
ment with, and when he gets further ad 
vanced, more can be added. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES. 





THE sixty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts will open to the public January 
15th, 1900, and close February 24th. The 
exhibition will consist of original works 
not before publicly shown in Philadel- 
phia, in oil painting, water-color, sculp- 
ture, architectural design, mural deco- 
ration, drawing, etching, engraving, 
wood and stone carving, stained glass, 
tapestry, or in any medium coming 
within the scope of the fine arts. Paint- 
ings from photographs will not be ad- 
mitted. Forwarded works intended for 
exhibition must arrive at the Academy 
before Thursday, December 28th, 1899. 
Each work must bear a label giving its 
title, the name and address of the artist 
and owner, and explicit directions for 
its return. The Academy will collect 
and return, free of charge, such works 
in Philadelphia, New York City, and 
3oston as it has received notice of in 
accordance with the regulations. Works 
to be submitted to the jury from other 
places than those named must be sent 
to the Academy, or to its agents in 
New York City and Boston, at the ex- 
pense of the sender, for both forward- 
ing and return. Works declined by the 
jury are returned’ promptly, with 
thanks, but without further notice. 

The Temple Trust Fund, created by 
the late Joseph E. Temple, yields an 
annual income of eighteen hundred dol- 
lars for the purchase of works of art at 
the discretion of the directors of the 
Academy, and for the issue of medals 
to artists. The competition is open to 
all American artists. A gold medal will 
be awarded by the Painters’ Jury of 
Selection for the best picture painted 
in oil without regard to subject, pro- 
vided the pictures offered in competi- 
tion are considered by the jury to be of 
sufficient merit. 

The gold medal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts is 





awarded at the discretion of the Board 
of Directors, in recognition of high 
achievement in their profession, to 
American painters and sculptors who 
may be exhibitors at the Academy or 
represented in the permanent collection, 
or who for eminent services in the cause 
of art or to the Academy have merited 
the distinction. 

The Walter Lippincott prize of three 
hundred dollars, with an option on the 
part of the founder to purchase the 
chosen painting, will be awarded for the 
seventh time. The conditions govern- 
ing the award for this exhibition are 
that the picture selected shall be, all its 
qualities considered, the best figure 
painting in oil by an American citizen, 
and that Mr. Lippincott shall have the 
option, for one week after the announce- 
ment of the award, of purchasing the 
chosen painting at the price named by 
the artist in the memorandum of entry. 

The Mary Smith prize of one hundred 
dollars will be awarded “ to the painter 
of the best painting (not excluding por- 
traits) in oil or water-colors exhibited 
at the Academy, painted by a woman 
artist, resident in Philadelphia.” 





Tue Brooklyn Society of Mineral 
Painters will hold their annual recep- 
tion and exhibition at the Pouch Gal- 
lery, Clinton Avenue, near Gates Ave- 
nue, December 5th and 6th. It is ex- 
pected to be an unusually fine one this 
year, as work intended for the Paris 
Exposition will be shown, as well as 
much of the work which was exhibited 
at the National League of Mineral 
Painters in Chicago last May, and at 
the Omaha Exposition during the sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. FRANK BAISELEY, 
Cor. Sec’y. 





THe Chicago Ceramic Association 
held its annual exhibition at the Art 
Institute, Chicago, from November roth 
to November roth. 





TRUTH CALENDAR FOR 1900. 





NO EXPENSE HAS BEEN SPARED TO MAKE 
CALENDAR OF 





GK St FS 


publishing 


Colored Supplement. 





With the December number of 


in Gold and Twelve Colors. 


uth is the only monthly magazine 


highly artistic 


Colored Illustrations in every number, and, 


in addition, presenting with every issue a 


TRUTH will be viven a most 


Artistic and Beautifully Embossed Calendar for 


1goo, Lithographed 


IT THE MOST EXQUISITE AND ATTRACTIVE 


THE SEASON. 





KYpecial Offer to Subscribers 





To everyone sending $2.50 before January 1st, for a yearly 


subscription to Trutu to begin on that date, will be sent 
FREE, the magniiicent Christmas Double Number 
(Price, 50 cents), and a copy of this Superb Calendar. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


Do not miss the opportunity to secure, WITHOUT COST, the SPECIAL DOUBLE 
NUMBER with its many colored pages and this RICH and BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS 





( TRETTIE COMPANY, 1s sisttsservsensrnios Nom tainitey 
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@exeeeee teow ARTISTS’ MATERIALS - WHITE CHINA. “# 


F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers 





IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST »* # »# 


Che Hall Kiln 


IS IN THF LEAD OF ALL OTHERS FOR 


Quickness, Durability, high Glaze, and Economy 


DERKERER EROS 


Everything the China Decorator needs 
can be found at 


M. T. WYNNE’S 





Artists’ Materials 


As attested by many references from all parts of the U.S, 


William I. Crane Co., | 


Makers of Gas Appliances of all kinds, 
4435 Broedway (near 26th Street), New York. | 


Winsor& Newton, Limited 


NEW YORK 











F. W. & Cu.’s Fine Artists’ Oil Colors 

F. W. & Co.’s Fine Artists’ Canvas 

F. W. & Co.’s Superior Water Colors 

F. W. & Co.’s Soft and Half-hard 
Pastels 







LONDON 





We are Headquarters and Agents for | ® Man 
ufacturers of 
The Strathmore Bristol Board and | 9 


For Chrismas citts | ARTISTS’ SUPERIOR OIL AND WATER COLORS 


Drawing and Painting Outfits in large varieties | 4 





Complete Art Supply Store 


‘*The Mecca of the China Painter” 


Our stock contains the greatest variety 
of every shape and manufacture—French, 


|}German, English and American—to be 
| found anywhere. 


NEW SHAPES AND NOVEL- 
TIES IN WHITE CHINA ARE 
RECEIVED WEEKLY FROM 
ALL THE FACTORIES OF 
EUROPE 2 # t 8 wt ot Wt ut 


Every known color and medium for 
china painting always on hand. Send 
for catalogue. 


A. BINANT’S 








The advantages secured by using 
Winsor & Newton colors are in- 
creased power and brilliancy, superi- 
ority of texture and permanence of 
many colors defective in other makes 









In six different styles Also complete line of 


Pyrography Outfits FE: 





Platinum Points 


And all Separate Parts 











About 50 Different Designs in | a _ Size of Half Pans. 
Wood and Leather Articles for Pyrographic and 4 bay SF Re 








Water Color Decorations ik 
} 
IVORIES for MINIATURE PAINTING 


Mention THE ART AMATEUR 
Large Assortment of Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials, 
Water Color Sets, Papers and 
Other Supplies for Schools 
and Colleges 





Size of Half Cakes. 
Whole Cakes twice the 
size of Half Cakes, 






» | 
Winsor & Newton’s and Bourgeois & Schoen- e 
feld’s Water Colors, Muller & Hennig’s 
and Lacroix’s China Colors 
F. WEBER & CO. 
1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Houses: 709 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





Size of Small Bottle. 
Large Bottles twice the size. 
BOOK ON 


“PERMANENCE OF COLORS” 


can be had of any dealer in artist Mi 

‘ ig r » yo of Half Tubes. 
materials throughout the Unite qd, he ng tugs -y 
States. size of Half Tubes. 



















Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores and by Jobbers of 
Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 
direct from us. We are also Im- 
PoRTEKS and Dea.ers in 


White China for 
Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 
of every description. 

> 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent 
on receipt of 20 cents, which amount 
is deducted from first order for china, 
or refunded on return of catalogue in 
good condition, Catalogue /ree to 







# Size of 4-inch Oil 
A Tube. 








n Our name appears on all our manufactures. If your dealer will not 
» furnish our manufactures, write us direct; we will see that your 


» wants are supplied. 88 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


| 







Le Mesurier Artists Tube Colors 


| are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [Market and are sold by 








dealers throughout the country. 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, | 
we conceived the idea of fur- 
nishing guantity with quality. 
Since then, all leading manu- | 
facturers have adopted ow 
S1ZeS. 


These colors are now ad- 
mittedly the 

STANDARD AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
and to-day rank First in QUAL- 
ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 








old customers. | Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimonials 
> as to the superiority of Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott 
Address, mentioning THe Art Amateur, Dainger field, Wordsworth Thompson, A. 7. Bricher, Childe Hassdm, and many 
; other of the foremost American artists. 
Boston 


LLLSSELELELELESESELE SES SE DEL EEELELEDEDE SESE OOS 


| MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON | 


VER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 


| Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


| 
Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! | 
Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars. | 


44 to 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


D | x O N 4 S | (Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 
V. V. V. H.. Five Awards it. World's Fair. 
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China Decorating Works 
Established 1860 
38 TENNYSON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS 


L. Cootey, Proprietor 
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China Sa ae bie See fact) THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU 

- > ri . we OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA- 

For Fine Line Drawinc Painters | “tuxsing in photographs on| TION AND FURNISHING. SEND FOR 

Mention The Art Amateur and send 16 cts. in stamps china taught by mail ; sapene< —~ DETAILED INFORMATION. VERY MOD- 
for samples. learn; instructions and outfit very ey 





ERATE SCALE OF CHARGES. | 


for circular CERAMIC SUPPLY 
ul it Station B, indianapolis, lad. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR, 


j M. T. WYNNE 


® |65 East Thirteenth Street NEW YORK 


WHITE2=-CHINA 


CELEBRATED ALL-WOOL 





q Tapestry Canvas 


Is now teing sold at cost price. All widths. 
Such a rare chance as this seldom occurs, 


|so do not miss the opportunity to get the 


best at the bare cost of importation. The 
latest nove'tiesin Art Materials generally. 
The Lowest Prices. The Most Reliable 
Service. 








FOR DECORATING 


Surerion Quanity ! Axristic Snares ! 


China Decorators will find this 
make of Ware especially adapted to 
their wants, and can always be sure 
of good results after firing. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on application 
to dealers 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


50 Murray Street, New York 


White China 
for De CO ‘ating 
Wright, Tyndale 
& Van Roden 


1212 CHESTNUT STREET 





are leaders inthe White China trade 
for decorating. Their catalogue is 
superbly gotten up and can be had 


on application, 
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Tue exhibition of The Art Club of 
Philadelphia, which is open until De- 
cember 2d, includes some excellent pic- 
tures. Among them are “ Thoughtful 
Autumn,” by Benjamin Eggleston; “ An 
\fter-Dinner Nap,” by J. H. Dolph. 
N.A.; “ Brush Burning. Long Island,” 
by Edward Moran; “ Composing the 
Letter,” by Harry Roseland; “ Shep- 
herdess and Sheep.” by Jules Guerin; 
‘The Fisherman's Return,” by Edward 
Potthast; “ Path to the Woods,” by R. 
M. Shurtleff. N.A.; “ The Neglected 
Road,” by Charles E. Proctor. The 
sculptors who exhibited were J. Gelert, 
Charles Grafly, Samuel Murray, John J 
Joyle, and Katherine M. Cohen. 


Messrs. CHARLES Scripner’s Sons 
will have their annual special exhibition 
of choice books in fine and unique bind- 
ings, representing American, English, 
and French work, from November 15th 
to November 22d, in their building at 
153 Fifth Avenue. 


Messrs. Winsor & Newton have 
published a color chart for water-color 
painting which shows at a glance how 
the most desirable tones for skies, dis- 
tances, foliage, and foregrounds, and for 
flowers and drapery, may be obtained by 
admixtures of two or three pigments. 
Mr. Frederick Oughton, who has pre- 
pared the chart, has avoided the usual 
fault of such publications, and has mixed 
his colors with the freedom of an artist, 
and has not aimed at the mechanical 
regularity of gradation, unobtainable 
save by laborious washing or stippling 
The chart is printed on water-color pa 
per, and contains an excellent lesson on 
the mixing and laying of tints. A sim 
ilar chart has been prepared for the use 
of painters in oils, and will be found 
equally valuable. These charts will save 
the student from making the mistakes 
common to beginners, thus saving many 
heartburnings and disappointment. The 
price of each is 50 cents. They should 
be in the hands of all students. 


THE ART 


Tue “ Sphinx” Moist Water Color 
Box, introduced by F. Weber & Co., is 
one of the handiest for sketching and 
for general use. It is of a size and 
shape to be carried in the pocket, yet it 
contains twelve half-pans of assorted 
colors put up in two removable trays, 
which arrangement permits of easily 
cleaning the box. The pans are held by 
a spring, but can be pushed out from 
the back whenever it becomes necessary 
to replace one. As the colors are of 
the Messrs. Weber’s manufacture, they 
can always be replaced without delay. 
The box and trays are enamelled white 
on the inside, and the cover is divided 
into four compartments, to serve as a 
palette. On the outside the box is 
Japanned, and is furnished with a clasp 
which keeps it shut when not in use. A 
circular giving “A Few Practical Di 
rections for Painting in Water-Colors ” 
comes with each box. 





At McCutcheon’s linen store on 
Twenty-third Street there is great vari- 
ety of the finest of lace centrepieces. 
Crépon is one of the newest popular 
styles of lace. It is a strong lace, and a 
pleasing change from the Renaissance. 
The designs are in leaf and flower 
shapes with scrolls. Centrepieces, twen- 
ty-four to thirty inches in diameter, 
range from five to fifteen dollars. Ara 
bian lace has a heavier cord on the edge 
of the braid of the work, and the design 
might be described as somewhat Grecian 
in character. Plain linen centres con- 
trast with the elaborate borders. 

The round shapes are most popular 
this season, and finger-bowl and plate 
doylies are made to match. They give 
an opportunity for a display of skill in 
needlework in the circular hemstitching. 
This is seen in the rare handiwork of the 
Mexican style, and is a decided novelty. 
The threads left to work upon are those 
from the centre to the edge of the linen, 
thus going to the four sides. The lines 
drawn are at right angle to these, but are 
constantly cut and started again to keep 
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A Christmas Gift | 


OF REAL VALUE 


Is a Set of Our Genuine 
S. J. ADDIS’ London make 


WOOD CARVERS’ TOOLS 


In Handsome Wood Case. 





Send for Catalogue 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
| 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 














Solid, Substantial, Light, 
Finished, Adjustable 





Invaluable 





D. R. ALLEN & CO., 


THE STANDORETTE 


(Trade Mark) 


USEFUL AS AN EASEL OR BOOKREST 


Drawing Table, Card Table, 
the studio and home. 


Just What Every Artist Needs 


School Room, Studio, Library, Sick Room, 


or Anywhere That a Table or Rest is Needed 


Prices and /llustrated Catalogue on Application to 





and many other uses in 


Compact, Handsomely 
to Any Position. 





in the 





Miamisburg, Ohio. 





E. M1. GUBSCH &CO., li4 E.23d St, New York 
Specialists in Pyrography or Fire-Etched Work 


Best of 
Imported 
Instruments 





Designs. 
Instruction. 


Leather in 
hides or pieces 


We have on hand the largest stock of undecorated pieces especially designed for this new art, inciuding tables 
chairs, tabourettes, plaques, picture frames, panels, etc. Also a large collection of decorated pieces. 
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the circle. Of necessity, in four places 
on the linen centre there will occur va- 
cancies, which are filled in with fine 
work of the same style as the rest of 
the curve. Between the rings of hem- 
stitching there is a design of small cir 
cles cut out and very beautifully worked 

The Renaissance designs are much 
finer than formerly. It is of interest to 
note that the large rings are omitted in 
all of the fine work. Rings are intro- 
duced, but they are very tiny. The braid, 
too, is exceedingly fine. The prices of 
centrepieces of this style are from five 
dollars to eight dollars and fifty cents. 
Tea cloths from thirteen fifty to seven- 
teen fifty, and plate doylies from nine 
to twenty-six dollars a dozen. 

Regularly embroidered linen and col- 
ored embroideries on lace are still in 
vogue. The embroidered flowers seem 
the most tasteful on drawn-work. A 
very choice design of sweet-peas is em- 
broidered on one in light violet colors 
and pinks and greens. The chrysanthe 
mums in pink on Mexican drawn-work 
are beautiful. There are carnations in 
pinks and reds on Renaissance lace, and 
orchids in shades of royal violet. Alto 
gether, the showing of linens and fine 
laces for the dinner-table and for the 
boudoir could hardly be equalled. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


B. G. R.—The laying of color on china 
resembles water-color methods. Train- 
ing in water-color, next to drawing, is 
undoubtedly the foundation for mineral 
work. Oil painting is the worst pos- 
sible practice, for one has to fight con- 
tinually against the inclination to pile on 
paint, for instead of the final painting 
showing what the artist means (as in 
oils) mineral painting shows every 
brush stroke, the strength of the colors 
must be considered, and heavy painting 
peels off. 
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{00 YEARLY 
200 SIX MONTHS . 
400 THREE “ . 
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Sree Trip to the 
Paris Erposition 
nd Other Places == 


We know that there are a great many artists 
and art students who are anxious to visit The 
Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the 
expenses incurred will be too great a tax on their 
The Art Amateur, always on the alert 
to help and assist those interested in art, makes 
this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 


we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposi- 
tion, including ten days in Paris, or five days 
in Paris and five days in London, with all trans- 


portation and hotel expenses absolutely free. 


This is a Chance of a Lifetime 





F. R. S.—For both large and small 
work in mineral painting washes are the 
method, with stippling and hatching and 
cross-hatching for very detailed work. 
It does not matter with what medium the 
china paints are mixed, the system is 
the same. If mixed with oil, naturally 
the medium is turpentine, and seems to 
be the most satisfactory, but the pigment 
may be mixed, even for overglaze, with 
glycerine and water. In  underglaze, 
water and gum tragacanth are usually 
the mediums, and the biscuit absorbs the 
water-color exactly as paper does, and 
may be kept quite moist during the 
painting to avoid hard lines. On glazed 
china the color dries on the surface and 
becomes hard enough to allow another 
wash of color. If washes are not heavy 
they will blend in firing. Very few min 
eral colors are opaque. 

S. S. J.—It is a pleasant theory that 
one can work directly from nature in 
mineral colors. As _ regards prattice, 
water-color is the better medium, espe- 
cially for out-of-door work. It is not 
possible to change and work for an ef 
fect in mineral colors so freely as in 
water-colors. The colors become muddy, 
and the scheme and effect should be de 
termined before the mineral painting is 
commenced, otherwise it may be only a 
failure of dust, caused by erasures and 
changes. Absence of motive is quickly 
detected in mineral painting, caprice and 
lack of decision show very plainly. But 
monochromes in mineral colors are quite 
successful when painted from nature, 
especially where water is used with the 
pigment, as in underglaze, for then there 
is no accumulation of dust, which is 
fatal to fine china painting. To an oil 
painter who likes the quality dust and 
sand and various country elements give 
to his painting (we have heard they even 
rub it in occasionally to give texture), 
it is quite a mystery why a few stray 
bugs and a wind-storm would disturb a 
landscape in mineral colors. Just look 
at such a piece that has gone through 
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the kiln, speckled all over with foreign 
substance, that would not replace color, 
nor yet allow the color to stay. 


V. R.—China painters must learn the 


value of not reproducing. Because a cer-* 


tain work is a success do not continue 
to paint more exactly like it. It cheapens 
the first work. A set finished according 
to a charmingly original design will 
bring a better price if it is understood 
there will be no more like it. The brain 
which originated it can surely continue 
the good work. The same individual 
style may be treasured, but should sug- 
gest new ideas. 
SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
B. B.—You cannot help making mis- 
takes. In art, as in everything else, 
“the more haste the less speed.” Do 
not be discouraged if your first attempts 
are failures. You would not expect a 
woman who had had no previous train- 
ing to sit down and make a fashionable 
costume in the most perfect manner. 
You must pay more attention to your 
drawing. As you have only a certain 
amount of time during the day to de- 
vote to it, make a point of carrying in 
your pocket a small sketch-book and 
pencil. Then if you have a few leisure 
moments you can spend them profitably. 
R. J. B.—By attending to the leading 
considerations of light, exposure, size of 
room, and the character and color of the 
objects for which the paper will have to 
serve as background, much of the diffi- 
culty attending the selection of papers 
will be done away with. If the room 
to be decorated is dark, choose an ivory 
white or pale yellow paper; if light, a 
more intense tone. If it faces the south, 
select a cool green or blue; if the north, 
choose a dull red or brown. If it is 
large, use a large pattern; if small, a 
small one. If there are to be many ob- 
jects of greater interest than the wall- 
paper in the room, choose dull colors 
and an unobtrusive pattern. If you are 
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to depend on the wall-paper for some- 
thing to please the eye, get it as pretty as 
possible. These rules are easy to re- 
member, and whoever observes them will 
make few mistakes. 

S. N.—The only way to study pen 
drawing intelligently is to do one of 
two things. In either case make an 
original drawing from an object, but use 


oughly rubbed with plenty of good lin- 
seed-oil, for if this is not done it will 
absorb the colors and be very unpleas- 
ant to use. 


S. W.—The Dewey Portrait Panel, 
given in our October issue, may be exe- 
cuted in various ways and materials. 
The original being in pyrography, it is 
perhaps more appropriate to pyrography 


a good example of pen technique which than to any other art. The design of the 


some artist has applied to a similar ob- 
ject, copy that technique, but not the 
artist’s drawing; or else take an ex- 
ample of pen technique that has been ap- 
plied to some other object and try to 
adapt it to your object. Remember also 
that the study of pen technique is not 
solely undertaken that you may always 
experiment at will. In your student 
days you may try any form of technique 
for mere practice’s sake, but in your 


professional career it will be a matter of ‘ Manila” 


applying it intelligently, according to the 
different kinds of paper used by the dif- 
ferent periodicals. 

T. D. C—The wood for the beginner 
should be soft and free from knots— 
cedar or whitewood will be found admi 
rable—in order that the pupil, who is 
now to acquire the correct method of 
holding the tools, shall not also have 
the resistance of hard wood to overcome. 
The tools should be laid out side by side 
with the cutting edges toward the work 
er, who can thus see at a glance where 
each tool lies, and they do not become 
dulled by rattling against each other, as 
when they are thrown down promiscu- 
ously. 

O. F. R.—White carnations are laid in 
at first with a general tone of soft warm 
gray, and into this, while wet, are broken 
the high lights; shadowy and yellow 
tints at the centres. The colors used are 
White, Vermilion, Yellow Ochre, Mad 
der Lake, and Ivory Black, adding Raw 
Umber in the shadows and a little Cobalt 
or Permanent Blue in the half tints. 


H. S.—A new palette should be thor 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 





Y.B. Artists’ Oil Color Box No.1 


Prepaid to any part of the U. S., 10 Cents additional. 


Price, Complete, 65 Cents. 















A compact box containing 
12 tubes. assorted shades of 
A.V Benoit’s fine artirt’s col- 
ors, 3 supertor artist's brush- 
€s, 1 bottle oil for mixing 
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A. V, BENOIT’S 
Amateur Oil Color Box No. 1. 


OR SALE BY ALL ARTISTS SUPPLY HOUSES 


A. V. BENOIT, 87 com te 146-148 Fallon St, Me YC . 
am} 







Especially adapted for the 
Fequirements of beginners in 
oll painting; also for out-of 
door sketching, or fur general 
schoo! purposes, 



















The Most Unique Thing Out. 






WING to the great demand that now exists for our A. V. B. Oil 
Colors, we are enabled to place before the public this Unique 
Little Box of Oil Colors, suitable to the Amateur Artist in oils, as well 
us to others of the profession who desire a compact receptacle provided 
with the most essential colors. This box will be found very handy for 
out-door sketching, where a small and portable box is essential, and for 
school use we cannot recommend it too highly, 

It is provided with twelve colors, three superior brushes, and a 
bottle each of drying oil and turpentine, and is placed on the market 
at a very reasonable figure. 

It may be had from any dealer throughout the country if enquiry 
is made for the A. V. B. Amateur Artists’ Oil Color Box No. 1, or it 


will be forwarded direct from our store. 


Address A, V, BENOIT, Artist Color Maker, 
146-148 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 





| costs more than other brands, because 


frame is intended to be worked out in 
the same way as the portrait itself— 
that is, it is not to be a real frame, but a 
pictorial representation of one, as is evi- 
dent from the mast and the smoke of 
the frigate rising in front of it. It is 
an adaptation of the style of frame much 
used under the first French empire for 
mirrors, and the designer has cleverly 
introduced the stars of the American 
flag in the oves of the cornice, the word 
in the wreaths that decorate 
the upper border of the frame, and the 
letter “ D,” for Dewey, on the pedestals 
which support the eagles. The admiral 
is represented seated in his favorite cane 
arm-chair. Beneath him is depicted the 
battle of Manila. Reproduced in pyrog 
raphy, on the proper scale, this would 
make a very handsome over-mantel dec 
oration which would gain in interest as 
the years pass away 


C. B.—There are many kinds of pens, 
from the “crowquill” to the cat-tail 
reed, which the artist may cut and point 
for himself, and if he requires a change 
from pen work, he may try the crayon, 
used frankly, by itself, on paper possess 
ing a slight grain. Such a paper is the 
Strathmore Charcoal Paper. Send for 
samples so that you can try it 

A. D.—When pencil work is to be re 
produced for publication by the direct 
without the interposition 
of the wire screen used in “ half tone ’’), 
it is best made with a soft pencil on a 
rough paper. In that case each line is 
reproduced without the mechanically 
broken effect seen in “ half tone,” and 


process (1.¢., 


‘* OLD HOUSES MADE NEW- 


The Household 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 


the grain of the paper has been pre- 
served throughout. It therefore follows 
that you should not use the eraser when 
making a pencil drawing for the direct 
process. The eraser rubs the smut of 
the lead into the paper and covers up the 
grain. Ordinary charcoal paper is ad- 
mirably adapted for practice in pencil 
drawing for process work. The novice 
need not invest in “ special grained” 
papers. 


B. B.—We replied to the same ques- 
tion so recently that we will just repeat 
what we said then: Textile designers 
use colors in powders. Place a small 
quantity on a glass slab (say from one 
teaspoonful to one tablespoonful, accord- 
ing to the space to cover), and add just 
enough water to moisten it so that it 
may be ground on the slab with a palette- 
knife. Grind it until it is perfectly 
smooth and creamy. Then add sufficient 
medium (or thick gum-arabic water) to 
cause the color to adhere to the paper. 
To determine the proper quality, a 
brushful must be painted on a piece of 
paper and allowed to become thoroughly 
dry. When dry, rub the paint with the 
finger, and if it comes off in a dry pow 
der, add more medium. Repeat this 
process until sufficient medium is added 
to hold the paint firmly to the paper you 
are working on, 


R. L.—Mrs. Filkins, 609 Main Street, 
Buffalo, has a large collection of vases 
of every make. Write to her for her 
new catalogue. 


V. G.—You can get the canvas and 
dyes for tapestry painting from Miss M 
T. Wynne, 65 East Thirteenth Street, 
New York. She always has a large sup 
ply on hand 

IN response to many inquiries from 
people interested in repoussé work who 
find it difficult to get the right tools, we 
have opened up a department so that our 
readers may get just what they need 
without any trouble. 


-NEW HOUSES DECORATED ’’ 


Decorating Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Houses and Public Buildings Furnished and Decorated 
Good Work at Reasonable Prices 


OUR SPECIALTY 


DESIGNS FURNISHED 
NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION 


OR ESTIMATES 
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Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 
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TRACE MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name are 
counterteited 





CHINA COLORS. 


Se | HEE I | 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


Directions for China Painting, 50 cents. (Germany.) 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043 
FOR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F.,601 E F., 1044. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y 
HENRY HOE, Soe Acenr. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gov Mepat, Panis Exrosrrion, 1889 
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Color Studies and Pictures 
For School Room Decoration 

* At Special Discounts 
Send stamp for catalogue 
Address THE ART AMATEUR, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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Powder Colors 


Fok 


China Decoration 


Prepared by the Fry Art Co., 
are rapidly replacing the sticky, | 
wasteful and expensive tube | 
colors. 

Dealers in all materials used | 
by painters of china 





Fry's Improved 
Covered Palettes 


Once used become a neces- 
sity | 


The Fry-Phillips Studios 


now open for the season. | 





Instruction in all branches of Keramic Art 


Send for Catalogue, mentioning Tue Art Amateur 


THE FRY ART CO. 


36 West 24th Street NEW YORK | 


School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum 





Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia Cotvles’ Art Ih stitute 


Thorough work under trained specialists in all 
branches of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Special Provision for classes in 
IMustration, Architecture, Decorative 
Painting and Sculpture, and Prac- 
tical Design for Textiles. } 

1. W. MILLER, Principal. 


NEWSPAPER ,.{tstrating Taught by Mail. 


ical course ever devised : fits | 


SKETCHING, ‘ sew. sitions Time short. Ex 


uccess certain. Begin now. | 
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MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


levator entrance, West 15th St.) 

China Decoration, Designs | 

Classes Tuesdays and Thursdays 

Miss M, M, Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes 1 CHINA PAINTING 


Inventor of the original “IDEAL PALETTE.” 
A complete list of caretully selected colors 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold 
bnamels, knamel Medium, etc 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., N. Y. 
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MBs. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN WATER COLORS 


ILLUSTRATING AN Stuptio: 
MINIATURE : r 
warerine 13 Seventh Ave., New York 





hiladelphia School 
of Design for Women 


‘Broad and Master St 


| 
Practical Design and Art Courses 
| 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS TO EUROPE ANNUALLY | 
EMILY SARTAIN, Principal | 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Department of Fine Arts 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 





ihe object of this department is to provide thorough 


and systematic instruction im the tine and decorative 
arts. Instruction ts given mi cast portrait, life drawing, 


and compeositior ou apd water-color; perspective ; 
sketching; clav-mode wood carving ; wall paper, 
carpet. stained glass, a d furniture design, (Courses in 


Architecture and a Normal! Art course for the traiming 
of teachers are also special features. Sixteen large 
studios and class rooms are abundantly equipped with 
casts, photographs, and every appliance necessary for 
study 
Water S. Perry, Director of Department 
Instrectons.— S. 1H. Adams; A. W. Dow: II. Prellwitz : 
1. Uaskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Gritfith ; C.F. kd- 
minster; A.C. Nye: H.B. Froelich: kk. K.Wenner: M.A 
Hurlbut: 1). M. Norton; L. Loeffler; J. McNab. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 





LEARN ILLUSTRATING 
Newspaper Sketching and Magazire Illustrating suc- 
cessfully taught by mail; fits for actual work. Time 
short. Inexpensive. Write for Booklet I 
National Correspondence School of IMlustrating 


34 N. Penn St., Indianapoiis, Ind, 





A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and prac 
tical method, 


Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- | 


orating. 

Cobden's Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, etc 

** Practical Hints on China Painting *’ mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE 
Bischoff: Art: School 


CHINA AND WATER COLOR 


Summer Classes July and August 





| Bischoff’s Select 


Vitrifiable 
Colors.s.2 
for China 
ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 
FRANZ JN. BISCHOFF 
WE TROIT, MICH. 





Cowles’ Art School, Incorpurated 
Instructors : Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander 
sen, Amy M. Sacker, William J. Kaula, W. L. Taylor, 
Joh. L. Faxon. 
17th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Lite, Water 
Colors, Decorative Design, Architecture and Illustra- 
ting. Travelling Scholarship, $000.00, Scholarships, 
Concours and Prizes. Free access to the Museum ot 
Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address 
F. M. COWLES, Director, Pope Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Columbus Art School. 


‘Twenty-first year begins October ad, . Tho 
ough instruction in Drawing, Painting, aa M. deling, 
from Life, Antique, Still Life, et Special Classes 
in Pen Drawing, Composition and C hina Decoration, 
Lectures on Anato my. Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 

JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, 
Columbus, O. 


WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 


now open, 


221 Columbus Avenue, 








They offer especial advantages 
for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION. There is 
also a special Class in DECORATION, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


(Room 3) 52 East 23d Street, New York 
MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 





‘Instruction in China Painting & Water Colors. 


CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 


Original Water Color Designs for sale 


crto rent. China fired daily. 
Stupio, “THE BROADWAY,” 





MRS. HARRIET FP. CALHOUN 


Classes in Mineral Painting 


| STUDIO, 36 East 23d St., New York 
MONDAY-—W EDNESDAY. —THURSDAY 


MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 





IN ALL 11S BRANCHES 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Pca My Orders taken. Visitors welcome 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 


| FRANK T. HUTCHINS 


CLASSES IN DRAWING 
PAINTING, COMPOSITION, AND _ 
ILLUSTRATION~ANY MEDIUM __ STUDIO 
COSTUME MODELS 139 West 55th St, N.Y 





1425 Broapway, N. Y 





| ADELPHI COLLEGE 


LAFAYETTE AVENUE, CLINTON AND ST. JAMES PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 

‘i HIS Department occupies six of the largest and | 

best appointed rooms in Greater New York ; two | 


of them are seventy feet square, and contain every 
requisite for the most advanced art study. 


The result of its training may be seen through the 
wo rks of its students in every impo ortant art exhibition, 
native and foreign. Morning and Afternoon Classes 
daily (Autique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure), in 
which the be st male and female models are employed. 
Drawing mediums are either Charcoal, Crayon, Lead 
Pencil, or Pen and Ink. Painting in O18, Water 
Color and Paste Modeling in Clay and Composi- 
tion. ‘Terms, Day Classes, $10.00 fer ten weeks, 
lesson every day. Evening Classes, Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday: Antique, Life, and Sketch Classes. 
Terms, $2 00 per ten weeks. Individual instruction 

mly is given in all these classes; no grade work. 
Be gin atany time. 








J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 
THE VON RYDINGSVARD 


‘ wd rT ‘ . 
School of Art Wood Carving 
Will open for the Fall season of 1809, on the 
first day of next October, with fresh models } 
and designs, and a full stock of materials for | 
carving. A large line of tools of the best | 
quality, correctly sharpened, and handled 
ready for use, will be kept on hand. Pupils 
are allowed the free use of tools and designs 
while in the studio. Send for circular. 

For terms and particulars, address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















ANNABELLE MATHER HUTCHINSON 
CHINA DECORATOR AND ENAMELER 
45 East 20th Street, N. Y. 


Instruction i in figure and miniature painting. 


“ART INSTRUCTION AND ART MATERIAL. LLEEREFEE HOM 


UROPE and ‘the: ss om os 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


| Incut DING A SIXTY-SIX-DAY TOUR 
| Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland 
Organized and Accompanied by Miss A. H 
OSGOOD, who took a similar party 
to Europe in 1896 
Leaving New York June 23, 1900 


By New North German Lloyd Express Steamer 
**SAALE”’ 


Via Gibraltar and Naples 
CALSO—OTHER TOURS 
If interested, please send for Ilustrated Itinerary (men- 
tioning The Art Amateur) 


Address MISS A. H. OSGOOD 
{2 East 17th Street, New York 





Established 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, go cents 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 

A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in 
tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. 
25 cents each 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 
Is superior to all others because it has simplified ground 
laying with powder colors. The process is continuous 
The colors Eoodion at once. New. Price per bottle, 
25 cents, with directions. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 
The rich, dark, ** Jacque Kose effect can be produced 
with this color. New. Price per vial ews 
43-page Hh istrated Catalogue, contai 
liertts ms for Ground-laying with Powe te Colors 








‘nameling of fine jewelry and art pieces. 
Firing of both china and enamels 


JOUN ART BY CORRESPONDENCE CLASS | 


Est sitihed ten years. Write to 

Prof. STANSBURY NORSE. Director Art Depart- 
ment, N, Y. State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
(Special Class r School Teachers.) 


STUDY MODELS. 


Original studies, in water-colors, of wild and garden 
flowers and truit, made from nature. Great help for 
teachers and students of china painting 

ew and original series of these studies every month, 
made in the latest and most pupular style of renderings 
for water-colorists and china painters 
You may have one or more of these studies mailed to 
your home e very m« mth. Write for booklet containing 
lists and price 
Classes in Water-Colors and China Painting. 
ANNA ARMSTRONG Green, Artist. Studio, 1101 Audi 
torium Tower, Chicago. 














WALL PAPER DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY MAILes 
Experienced teachers, low cost. 
— can prepare for bigh 

without leaving home, 

Kill Partic ulars FREE, A good 
sar tate for men or women. 
P 3 Other art subjects tanght also. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
114 W. 34th St., New York, 

























now ready for mailing to all mentioning ‘ne hes 

AMATEUK, 

Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 

12 East 17th St, ("ye") New York. 


gt Union 





INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


ILLUSTRATING LEAGUE 
No. & East 15th Street, New York 
Magazine, Newspaper, humorous and social sketching 
aucht. Terms moderate. Beginners coached. Work 
furnished. Circular. W.K. CHAMPNEY, Director. 


DWAR RAR VB 
HALL’S SCHOOL OF : 
CERAMIC ART 


34 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The very latest practical methods thoroughly 
taught. Roses and Orchids a specialty. 


é HALL’S SUPERIOR 
( ROMAN GOLD 


For China and Glass, Superior in Quality 
Quantity to any in the inarket Try a 
© grain box before purchasing elsewhere, 
by mati; full 18 grain box, 7§c. 

by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send for 
Catalogue, which contains useful practical in- 


i structions, before eee : book on China 








Painting JA ES F. HALL, Proprietor 








e . wu da! ‘ 
School of Drawing and Painting 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 

24th Year Opeus October 2d, 1899 } 
Instructors—-F. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting ; B. L. PRATT, 


Modelling: MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design 
E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy; A. K. CROSS, Perspec 


| tive. Free use of Museum Gaileries Paice ForeiGn 
| ScHotarsuip for Men and Women. Heten HamBien 
| ScHOLARSHIP Ten Free Scholarships, Six prizes in 
) money, For circulars and terms, address 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager 


MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 
| Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. Original designs in water colors 
for sale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
| work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. | 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founpep 1860. 











Enxnpowment $393,000, | 
Winter Term: Sept. 25, 1800, to May 20, 1900. 
Tuition, $20 for the whole term. Drawing 
and painting: 5 life classes, 3 preparatory 
Modeling. Artistic Anatomy, Com- 
position, Illustration, Landscapes, etc. Wood- 
carving, China Painting. Free use of the 
Museum galleries 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 


classes. 








Pictures for School-Room Decoration 


Children, who attend our public schools day after day, should have 


their eyes gladdened by bright pictures, instead of being dulled and 


depressed by cold, white, glaring walls. 


Tue Art AMATEUR’S repro- 


ductions in color from the paintings of celebrated artists are world- 


renowned, and are to be seen on 


throughout the country. 
200 reproductions. 


the walls of most of the schools 


Send two-cent stamp for catalogue of over 


Unusually liberal discounts to teachers. | 


THE ART AMATEUR, - - 


23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR, 


KERAMIC ABT 
M. Helen E. Montfort’s sz. 22». 
Classes Every Morning. cathe. given in all 


styles of m dern china decoration, 


Violets a Specialty: \Mowxtrort’s Select Vitrifiable 


| Colors, especially prepared and tested in our own lab- 


oratory, also 

Roman Gold perfectly pure and unsurpassed in rich- 
ness of color and durability 

China Firing. China tired daily in the most perfect 
manner and at lowest prices. 

Montfort’s China Outfit. A Complete China Oc tfit 
consisting of twenty colors, the necessary oils, mediums, 
and brushes, with palette knife and sketching pencil, ir 
a box, for $5.00. Senp For Price List 





We Buy Original Drawings—bold, 
striking and odd designs for Calen- 
dars. Dodge Publishing Co., 150 5th 
Avenue, New York. 


ar Admiral 





worked on a farm when OY 
By study at night prepare 
himself fora brilliant « er. We 


offer y« saiptcaretenpy Mee eerie for 
a successful fu ture if y . study 
between times,”’ throt 


Education by Mail 2°: Archie 


lectrical, Mechanical, Steam, “Mint ing and Civil 
ngine etallurgy, Practical powmpager 

Work, English Branches, Sten graphy and Machine 

Design. Low price ; easy terms. The most thoroug 

and complete course of any correspondence sc! 

in the world. Send to 





| The United Correspondence Schools, 


154-158 Fifth Ave., for /ree catalogue 
NEW YORK, No. 2 


Che Eric Pape School of Art 


October 2d, 1899, to Fune 2d, 190% 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
Assistant Instructor, MRS. ERIC PAPE 

Drawing and Painting ** from life,’ separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, ?yrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition 

MWiustration, with costume models, !’en. Wash, 
Gouache, Poster and — -cover Designing, Decorative 
Illumination for Boo 

Evening Life a IMlustration Classes for men 

After the very successful first year the spacious studios 
have been enlarged. For circulars, aduress Secretary. 





| Gor, Massachusetts Ave. & Boylston $t., Boston, Mass. 
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COPPER SHARES — 


SAFEST INVESTMENT os LARGEST DIVIDENDS 


Boston & Texas Cobber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Tremont Building, BOSTON, MASS. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


HON. EMERY M. LOW, President, Manu- JAMES M. WHEATON, Boston, Secretary. H. F. BARNES, Manufacturer, Lowell, 
facturer, and Mayor of the city of Brock- CHARLES T. CROSBY, Manufacturer, Mass. 


ton, Mass. | _ Lowell, Mass. JOHN A. SULLIVAN, Counsellor-at-Law, 
GEO. W. RUSSELL, ist Vice-President, | CHAS. O. BRIGHTMAN, Contractor and * vay 


Paper Manufacturer, Boston. Builder, New Bedford, Mass. inicio wali ‘ 
F. M. SPAULDING, od Vice-President and E. A. SMITH, Capitalist, Lowell, Mass. bott M’t op a Sal st ‘ci r AD 
General Manager. ; STILLMAN CLOUGH, Capitalist, Lowell, a ’ aanve Comers 








EDWARD B. ROBINS, Boston, Treasurer. Mass. 


The Company owns over twelve thousand acres of rich 
copper land, ten miles long by two and a half miles wide, 
in North Texas, half of which has been tested and ten miles 
opened ready for operation. Millions of tons of copper bear- 
ing clay and marl running from five to ten per cent., and 
large quantities of ore carrying from fifty to seventy per cent. 
copper in sight. 

Inexpensive machinery required, copper cheaply mined 


HON. GEO. D. ALDEN, Boston, Mass. 


and treated, favorable climate, cheap fuel and ample water 

The property has been endorsed by geologists, chemists 
experts, engineers and business men, who have pronounced 
it to be one of the greatest and best in the world. 

Arrangements are now being made and plans considered 
for plant and machinery for turning out copper, laying out 
town site and connecting with the Wichita Valley Railroad, 
eight miles distant from the property. 


Copper Mining is the Safest and Most Profitable of all Industries 


Amount of land, quantity and quality of ore, cheapness 
of mining and treatment, nearness to transportation, favor- 
able climate for continuous work the year round, the in- 
creasing demand and profit in producing copper considered, 
the Boston and Texas Copper Company possesses unequalled 
advantages and affords the best kind of an investment. 

This company can produce copper as cheaply as any in 
the world. It is capitalized exceedingly low in proportion 
to its acreage, and at the price of copper-bearing land in 
Michigan ($400 per acre), containing a much less percentage 


of copper, has a value double its capitalization ($2,500,000) 

Calumet & Hecla ore averages 44 per cent. of copper. 
It has paid $62,850,000 in dividends. Tamarack ore avert 
ages 3 per cent. It has paid $5,910,000 in dividends \t 
lantic ore averages 85-100 per cent. of 1 per cent. It has 
paid $780,000 in dividends. Boston & Montana ore runs 7 
per cent. It has paid $10,775,000 in dividends. Franklin 
ore averages 1 37-100 per cent. It has paid $1,290,000 in 
dividends. The Quincy ore averages I 5-10 pel cent. it 


has paid $1 1,070,009. 


The Average of Boston & Texas Ore is Over 50 Per Cent. 


and of the copper marls and clays from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Both the ore, marl and clay are within a few feet of the sur- 
face of the ground, so that the expense of mining and hoist- 
ing is minimized. 

A party of New England capitalists who have just re- 


turned from an examination of the mines in conjunction with 
one of the ablest mining engineers in the country, report 
the property to be one of the largest and best in America, 
and to contain inexhaustible quantities of rich copper 


dep sits. 





It is estimated that the plant now being arranged for will produce $3,000 to $5,000 per 


day, NET. 


Prospectus, engineers’ reports, assays and full information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. Remit by check, P, O. order, draft or registered letter to Treasurer. 
Limited amount of stock only at $5 per share, full paid and non-assessable, by immediate 


application. 





BOSTON & TEXAS COPPER COMPANY 


TREMONT BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Or HENRY SELIGMAN & CO., Bankers 
52 Broadway, New York City 


Send for 60 page Illustrated Book on Copper, free 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe ART AMATEUR 
































- Jneld Contahlecers — W. & J. Sloane 


having established a special 


ies French ana 


Ball, and Street Dresses. 


Dinner, 


Tailor-made Costumes. 
Driving Coats, Walking Jackets, 


5 


Long Garments. 
Golf and Tourists’ Capes. 
Carriage and Evening Wraps. 





| lesvtanet of Decoration, 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and furnishing of 
residences and buildings. 

An exclusive stock of domestic and imported Carpets, Rugs, Wall 
Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, Curtains, etc., together with fine 
examples of ceiling and wall decoration in color and relief, Cabinet 
Work, Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 


Designs and Estimates Submitted. Work Executed Promptly. 


Broadway: § 19th St J) 
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pany 
Centerpieces 


‘THe LI N STORE’? « 


alls your 
itte ti toltsrar v beautifulcon 
\rt Centerpieces on tine 

edges of white 
intinite 
flowers so beautifully 
turally shaded silks, 

it thevmay take the place of liv 
lropped upon the 

Phouch this entire 


exceeding charm, 


leniiiaiir fern, t chrvysanthe- 


mrehids, in roses, in but- 


“THE LINEN STORE" 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, New York 














MRS. ELEANORE S. COUCH 
& COMPANY | 


MISS PALMER 
Building, 1133 Broadway 


‘ 1 
V YOK 


én > Interior Decorations 
xm ~~ 

{= Woy Furnishings, Draperies 
a = Embroidery Designs 

X “ 


kestin nd « ns furnished 















































WL torts of SLOTS oe tA- ACs 


All rights secured, 


wetfecp aco 





‘CATCH STEAMER 
|FOR 
‘AUSTRALIA. 








Quickest time across the Continent is 

made by the New York Central Lines— 

| 4 days New York to San Francisco. Par- 
ticulars from New York Central Ticket 
Agents. 

} 


| A booklet on the * Lake Shore Limited,” containing 
also a novel and unique descriptive time table of this 
wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing George 
H. Daniels, General P assenger Agent, G foal Central 
Station, New York. 





' ANTIQUES. 


| A large collection of special articles for 
| Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
| Orders also executed. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Now occupying the entire building at 


386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.). New York 


| Dikran G. Kelekian 


303 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 31st Sr. 








Importer of Antiquities, Rare 


Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, 


and Cyprus Glasses 


ABE 


PIANOS 
ARE TRULY ARTISTIC 











A. SARTORIUS & CO. = 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 








Colors, Gold, Mediums and Brushes 
Artists” Oil Colors in Tubes . 


Artists’ Colors and Materials 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tabes For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting; 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac Gold Paint 
For Gilding Baskets, Frames, Statues, etc. 


For China and Glass Painting 
For Oil Painting; 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors, to 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 46 West Broadway, New York 





HIGGINS’ 


Drawings 
Made 


With 


(Blacks and Colors) 





POT CCT OT 


Have an excellence 
own. The best results are only pro- 
duced by the best methods and 
means—the best résults in Drafting, 
both mechanical and 
only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks— 


% 
peculiarly their y 


artistic, can 
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HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS. % 
{Send for color card showing actual inks) % 
mee % 

At Dealers in Artists’ Materials % 
and Stationery. % 

% 

Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cents each, or % 
circulars free from > 

4 

Chas. [1. Higgins & Co., Mfrs. % 
168 Gighth St,, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. % 
Y, 





~ 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


oO 





(BETWEEN PARK PLACE AND MURRAY ST.) 








= INKS 


GSSSSSOSSE IL GLOOOE GOOLE DLE SSSI OOOH OOOO OG scoososeeeess 














THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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